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EDITORIAL 


page with which my Editorial begins will not 

behold on its left hand the advertisement of the 
Gramophone Company, and I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing my regret for the reasons which must have 
led to this withdrawal. ‘* We should not dream of 
cutting down our advertising in any way. Rather 
the contrary .’ Thus Mr. Alfred Clark, the 
Managing Director, in a recent interview with the 
Daily Mail. So, when I heard of the decision to cut 
out one of the advertisement pages and by so doing 
to abandon a position which His Master’s Voice has 
occupied from the very first number of our review, I 
began to ask myself whether I was entitled to feel 
quite so much optimism about the future of the 
gramophone as I have been able to feel for the last 
seven years. It is not for me to suggest the direc- 
tion in which an immense organization like the 
Gramophone Company might dig its retrenchments, 
and certainly we and our readers may feel positive 
that such an obvious retreat as this from the leading 
advertising page of THe GRAMOPHONE would never 
have been made without good cause. At the same 
time, I cannot pass over the significance of such a 
step. It can only mean that Mr. Alfred Clark, on 
reconsideration of the position, has had to forsake 
the bold policy he advocated so trenchantly for one 
more prudent, and we may rest assured that such 
prudence is necessary. But what does it portend? 
If it portend a lack of confidence in the future of the 
gramophone’s power to attract the amusement-sated 
world of to-day, I venture with the utmost diffidence 
to suggest that a more imaginative artistic policy 
might*effect as much as a less imaginative commercial 
one. The unnecessary duplication of big works, and 
for that matter of small works too, the survival of 
prehistoric red-seal Celebrity records, the omission 
to provide the words and translations of foreign 
songs, the failure to publish a preliminary list of the 
important works to be brought out during the Spring 
and Autumn seasons, the neglect to reissue big works 
at a really popular price in the way that publishers 
reprint books more cheaply after a passage of time, 


‘OR the first time in eighty-eight months the 


even the discouragement of the public belief that His 
Master’s Voice speaks daily with a more and more 
unmistakable American twang—these are but a few 
of the avenues of attack which might be examined 
before concentrating upon such a dangerously ob- 
vious line of retreat. However, I must not seem to 
be criticising when I am only too anxious to condole, 
nor must I let a sentimental regret for the loss of an 
old friend’s face on the opposite page to these words 
of mine prevent my extending a grateful welcome to 
the loyal old friend who has moved up to hold the 
vacant place. 

The parting to which I have alluded above comes 
with a certain sweetness of sorrow after my Editorial 
of last month and that attempt to indicate some of 
the problems by which we are faced, for at the very 
moment when Mr. Clancy has called upon me to resume 
my idealist endeavour and recapture my youthful fire 
and zeal I have to sustain the shock of seeing the 
gramophonic equivalent of the Brigade of Guards 
evacuate pell-mell the front line trenches, I 
can only hope that this defeatist attitude will pre- 
sently be exchanged for one that will at once com- 
mand and deserve succcess. 

The response in correspondence to the Editorial 
inspired by Mr. Clancy’s letter last month has been 
considerable, and I do not remember ever receiving 
so many interesting letters in the month of August. 
Being by nature a lover of lost causes and impossible 
loyalties, my first impulse is to call upon the die-hards 
of the gramophone world to rally round me and fight it 
out to a finish in the last ditch; but we must post- 
pone this heroic gesture, because from what I can 
see we may soon be called upon to spend our devotion 
in trying to resist the ruin of the gramophone by the 
imprudent way in which the commercial side of the 
business has handled the advent of electrical re- 
production.. Flushed by the unexpected success it 
gained at first over wireless, the industry has rushed 
wildly ahead without sufficiently considering whether 
it be in a position to hold the vast amount of new 
territory it seemed to have conquered. 

I took advantage of a brief transit through London 
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to visit a Promenade Concert at Queen’s Hall, from 
which I came away with a profound feeling of pessi- 
mism about the state of affairs musically. If all I 
have been reading about the benefit to music from 
wireless and if all I have been writing for the last 
seven years about the benefit to music from the 
gramophone were justified I should have found an 
audience at Queen’s Hall, communion with which 
would have sent me out into the moonlight of Regent 
Street swept by a surge of creative aspiration and 
human sympathy. But alas, that audience the other 
evening was not the Queen’s Hall audience I once had 
known. The old and dear magic of the gathering 
was gone, Oh, there was no lack of applause, which was 
as indiscriminate and as apparently enthusiastic as 
ever. But the audience was dead. Did the blame 
rest with Sir Henry Wood? Had thirty-five years 
of Promenade Concert conducting faded all but the 
red carnation in his buttonhole? To be sure, ke had 
failed with Tchaikovsky’s Italian Capriccio, but that 
had followed a fine performance of Dvorak’s New 
World Symphony. The evening was hot: a little 
fatigue was excusable. He had already conducted 
the Tannhéuser Overture, Walford Davies’s Solemn 
Melody, an aria from Saint-Saéns sung by Miss 
Constance Willis, Paderewski’s Polish Fantasia, and 
Mr. John Turner’s rendering of O Vision Entrancing. 
One gentleman in the audience fainted during the 
performance of O Vision Entrancing, and had to be 
led out by two friends. I have not yet been actually 
launched into insensibility by any performance of O 
Vision Entrancing, but that gentleman’s leap from 
the world around him into oblivion expressed what 
I have often longed to express myself on such occa- 
sions. Did the blame rest with the orchestra? I 
certainly fancied that the left hand side overplayed 
the right hand side. The first violins seemed to me par- 
ticularly weak, whereas I have seldom seen or heard 
such rapturous double-bass players. Possibly the 
tendency of modern gramophones to sacrifice every- 
thing to the bass has had its effect on the world of 
instrumentalists. There was a time when double- 
bass players sat like potent, grave and reverend 
signors stroking their unwieldy instruments as 
keepers in the Zoo stroke the elephants in their 
charge. There were moments. of course, when they 
became unbraced, as when Beethoven set them free to 
gambol in the Fifth Symphony, or marched them 
along at the head of humanity in the Ninth. On this 
Saturday evening at Queen’s Hall, however, the 
eight of them were prancing about the whole time and 
playing upon the emotions of their obese instruments 
as gigolos play upon the emotions of their female 
employers. Still, whatever criticism one may make 
of the orchestra it is probably the best orchestra the 
Promenades have had. Was it then the fault of the 
audience only that the magic was gone? Yes, the 
audience must have all the blame. They gave me 
the impression of applauding not because they had 
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enjoyed what they were applauding, but because they 
were glad that particular item was finished. _ Per- 
sonally, I did not feel so censorious of those impulsive 
enthusiasts who broke in with their applause at the 
end of the movements of the Symphony only to be 
hushed indignantly by the knowledgeable majority 
and suppressed as mercilessly as the Dormouse was 
suppressed by the Mad Hatter and the March Hare, 
One fancied that they were being snubbed, not be- 
cause the majority had been rapt by the music, but 
because the majority had learnt that it was not quite 
the thing to do to applaud in the middle of a sym- 
phony. They were squashed as one might conceive 
a man would be squashed for wearing a pair of plus- 
fours at the wrong social moment. We are all little 
ladies and gentlemen nowadays, and one of the first 
things that little ladies and gentlemen must learn is 
not to interrupt at concerts with premature applause, 
Our manners are become as synthetic as our music. 

I know that by visiting Queen’s Hall on a popular 
night I expose myself to the criticism that if I had 
gone there on a Bach night I should have been left 
in no doubt about the enduring power of music un- 
defiled by gramophone or wireless to move, and I 
willingly admit that I probably did choose a dis- 
couraging night for my experiment. Still, a popular 
night in 1900 was a very different affair from a popu- 
lar night in 1930. True, I was then seventeen ; but 
had I been seventeen now I would defy that Promen- 
ade Concert to give me what its predecessor would 
have given me thirty years ago, not by the effect of 
the music on me directly, but by the effect of the 
music on the audience translated through their united 
emotion to myself. I was sitting with a young con- 
temporary writer, and if he had found what I had 
missed I should have known it, and known then that 
it was neither Sir Henry Wood nor the orchestra nor 
the audience which was at fault, but only myself. 
There was, however, in him no more response than 
in myself. He was not fertilized by the experience, 
and I:declare that it was impossible at one time for 
any creative artist to go to a Promenade Concert at 
Queen’s Hall without feeling invigorated and  in- 
spired by the warmth, the passion, the romance, the 
mystery, the pathos, and the radiant simplicity of 
human beings gathered together to hear music. So 
what it amounts to is that the public has had too 
much music too easily. So long as there was ouly 
the gramophone to provide them at home with the 
opportunity of really getting to know music it might 
have been possible to claim as I have claimed on 
countless occasions that the gramophone could only 
benefit music. The addition of wireless to the gramo- 
phone as a medium for reproducing it has now so 
sated the public appetite that we may expect and 
behold in music the steady and progressive deterio- 
ration which is evident in every other art. I am 
aware of feeling a certain resentment against my own 
imagination for not having comprehended sooner 
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that what has happened in every other direction was 
bound to happen in music. I might have compre- 
hended it perfectly from my own experience with 
a portable wireless set thissummer. I genuinely felt 
when I set out last May to the Hebrides that I should 
require a portable set and I took a certain amount 
of trouble to make sure that I should have on my 
wanderings a reliable medium to hear what was going 
on. From a material point of view the following 
account of my experiment will show that I was com- 
pletely successful. From another point of view my 
experiment was an utter failure. 

As a boy I read with passionate interest a book 
by Talbot Baynes Reed called The Adventures of a 
Three Guinea Watch, and the story of the Metropolis 
portable wireless set might be called the adventures 
of a thirty guinea portable. The idea of taking one 
on my wanderings among the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland seemed to offer about as good a test of a 
portable’s ability to do what was expected of it as 
any that could be devised. I had heard of Mrs. 
Imhof’s belief in the Metropolis, and I also |:new that 
the Expert Committee had been astonished by its 
selectivity in London itself. So I went round to the 
St. Peter’s of the gramophone world in New Oxford 
Street and asked Mrs. Imhof what she thought about 
the chances of survival for the Metropolis on such a 
tour as I was proposing to make. Mrs. Imhof, who 
knows her own mind as well as anybody I ever met, 
was convinced that the Metropolis would trium- 
phantly survive the ordeal, so firmly convinced in- 
deed that she immediately made arrangements to 
have a Metropolis placed at my disposal with only 
one proviso, which was that, should the portable 
return from its Odyssey and should I be able to write 
with any enthusiasm about that Odyssey, the port- 
able itself should be exposed in the window of 112, 
New Oxford Street to the curious eyes of passers-by. 

The first problem was how to be sure of getting 
my low tension batteries charged. Here and there 
on my wanderings I should be able to manage it 
quite easily, but there would be places where the 
necessary facilities were not available, and I had 
already had experience of the delays to which trans- 
port of men, beasts and things may be subjected in 
the Hebrides. Such a problem was nothing for Mrs. 
Imhof to solve. I had only to mention where I was 
likely to be be on a certain date and she would see 
to it that fresh batteries should be ready to greet me 
on the most remote strands. I may take this oppor- 
tunity of testifying to the excellent service which 
My first stop 
was Inverness, and I was rather depressed to find on 
arrival that the instrument was as mute as a dead 
Pharaoh. However, the very minor mishap which 
the instrument had sustained on the rack of an 
L.M.S. sleeping-car was soon discovered by the local 
expert and I was able to hear in my hotel bedroom 
a faint reproduction of what was going on at Savoy 
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Hill. I was disappointed at first by the faintness, 
but I was assured by everybody that reception in 
Inverness was nearly always bad. From Inverness 
the Metropolis was jolted down to Glasgow by train, 
and behaved itself there much better in the way of 
clear reproduction. From Glasgow it went by train 
to Tyndrum, and thence motored across the Moor 
of Rannoch through the Pass of Glencoe to Balla- 
chulish and Oban. Now, the Pass of Glencoe at the 
present moment is enough to shake the silver out of an 
Aberdonian’s pocket. Yet that evening in Oban re- 
ception was still good. From Oban we were going 
on to Iona, which meant a forty-five mile drive across 
Mull to the ferry. Knowing that there would he 
plenty of wireless sets working on Iona I decided 
that the Metropolis should be spared the journey 
across Mull and meet me on the boat at Tobermory 
to continue thence out into the Atlantic as far as 
Barra. On reaching Iona I found the s.s. Dunara 
Castle would call at Iona and go thence direct to 
Barra. So the Metropolis was dispatched to Salen 
in Mull, when it made the bumpy journey of over 
forty miles in a mail car. That was too much for 
one of the valves, which slipped out of its socket. 
The mishap was soon discovered by the wireless 
operator of the Dunara Castle who also discovered 
that a tiny but important little lamp had been broken 
in transit. Luckily the purser was able to provide 
exactly the little lamp which had been broken, and 
all went well. The wireless officer fitted an acrial, 
and reception was really magnificent. From Iona 
we went to Castlebay, in Barra, where the Metropolis 
had its first glimpse of Kishmul’s Castle, and I hope 
that when it is called upon to reproduce the song 
Kishmul’s Galley it will realize what advantages it 
has had over other wireless sets and reproduce that 
song with an enthusiastic clarity. The drive across 
Barra was sufficiently bumpy to loosen that valve 
from its socket, and the instrument was again mute. 
I have memories of wrestling by lamplight with 
screws of every shape and size, and my incapacity 
to deal with any kind of screw led to my unscrewing 
many screws that were not meant to be unscrewed 
till the Last Trump. In the end, however, by giving 
myself at least ten times as much trouble as I need 
have done, had I been a more competent mechanic, I 
managed to replace the valve, after which reception 
was splendid, and my head nearly burst with conceit 
of my own ability. P. Wilson never stood is such 
awed amazement at the performance of an exponen- 
tial horn as I stood in awed amazement at my 
screw-driving feat. Yet not even my pride at being 
something of a Marconi myself was enough to con- 
vince me that I was the least interested in what was 
going on over the wireless. I heard Mrs. Ruth B. 
McCormick addressing Europe from Washington, and 
soon decided that Europe had gained nothing from 
the political philosophy of feminine domination she 
was expounding so ecomplacently. It was my able 
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twisting of a screw which had brought that tiresome 
voice three thousand miles across the Atlantic to dis- 
turb and affront an ancient civilisation. That was 
what I felt about Mrs. Ruth B. McCormick. On 
another evening I turned the knob and found myself 
in the middle of a talk about America by my old 
friend Hugh Walpole. Now it does seem to me a 
most remarkable feat for a portable wireless to be 
able to reproduce a familiar voice so accurately from 
a distance of over six hundred miles that one can 
recognize it in less that thirty seconds. I may add 
that being without a Radio Times, which always 
arrives three days late in the Hebrides, I had no idea 
that Hugh Walpole would be speaking that evening. 

From Barra the Metropolis went by car and two 
steamers to wait for me at Tarbet, in Harris. Had 
I known that I was going to have an opportunity 
of visiting St. Kilda in the Dunara Castle I should 
have kept it by me to make that wonderful voyage 
and show itself off on that most remote of Scottish 
islands. For some reason reception was not good in 
Harris, but we took the set with us to my own Shiant 
Islands and were able there to catch very faintly an 
echo of the Aldershot Tattoo. On the way back 
from the Shiants while in the middle of the Minch 
on a glorious June evening of golden calm the engine 
of the fishing-boat stopped for a few minutes and we 
heard a scene of Traviata from Covent Garden Opera 
House. Back in Harris the set became mute again, 
and it was finally decided that if it was to function 
at all it would have to be given an aerial. After 
that reception was perfect, and on one Sunday even- 
ing I was able to hear with equal clarity Rome, Paris, 
Langenberg, Toulouse, Berlin, Barcelona, Dublin, 
and half a dozen unidentified Continental stations. 
From Harris the Metropolis drove up to Stornoway 
by car, and thence travelled by boat to Mallaig on 
the mainland where once again it did all that was re- 
quired of it without an aerial, for I was able to recog- 
nize immediately one evening, without knowing that 
he was performing, the voice of Val Gielgud in 
Macbeth, and to detect the note of strain in the an- 
nouncer’s voice when he delivered the News half an 
hour late owing to an unusual bit of mistiming by the 
Productions Director. I did not entirely approve of 
Mr. Val Gielgud’s performance of Macbeth, which 
sounded more as if he were up in Scotland to shoot 
grouse than to lay on against Macduff. From Mal- 
laig the Metropolis went by train to Fortwilliam. 
From Fortwilliam it travelled by bus to Invernegs. 
From Inverness it travelled down by train to London, 
and as I write these words, with the same battery 
that was being used at Mallaig and without the alter- 
ation of a single screw, it is singing away as daunt- 
lessly as a missel-thrush on a bare tree-top in January. 
This seems to me a remarkable achievement, and it 
gives me pleasure and satisfaction to proclaim it. 

I have indicated how easy it is by choosing the 
right kind of portable wireless set to preserve in the 


most remote spots the fancied amenities of the in- 
genious age in which we live. I am bound to add, 
however, that I should have been just as happy if 
this excellent Metropolis set had stayed comfortably 
in the Metropolis. We are so much accustomed to 
hear what a boon wireless has been to remote com- 
munities that it may sound a deliberately provo- 
cative paradox for me to maintain now that it looks 
like becoming as much of a pest as the extended dis- 
tribution of the daily paper. I am not referring to the 
selfish abuse of loud-speakers which I understand is a 
feature of what is now the almost entirely suburban 
English countryside. There is, mercifully, no sign of 
such competitive blatancy in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland. The real menace of broadcast- 
ing lies in its deadly substitution of what sounds like 
life for what really is life. It would be impossible for 
me to attempt to convey the sense of futile and un- 
meaning machinery with which listening to wireless 
can affect one on such a journey as I have recently 
made. There has long been a widely extended notion 
that the programmes of the B.B.C. are dull, and there 
are numbers of people who fancy that by changing 
the programmes they could be improved. My own 
deliberate opinion reached after thinking it over long 
and often during the last three months is that the 
fault lies with broadcasting itself. Broadcasting in 
fact is in essence profoundly, unalterably, and per- 
petually dull. It is as dull as a Test Match without 
a time limit, as a goldfish in a bowl, as Cromwell 
Road, as other people’s dreams. Amid the dullness 
of everyday urban life it may deceive one into sup- 
posing that it is not dull; but oh, when it has to con- 
tend with the mountains and the sea, with the birds 
and the clouds and the wind lisping in the heather! 
And the only thing that will make it duller is when 
television is added to it. 

I have asked the London Editor to state a case 
for the lines along which THe GRAMOPHONE has re- 
cently developed, and next month I shall hope to 
quote and argue or agree with the various points 


that our correspondents have raised in_ re- 
sponse to my editorial of last month. Mean- 
while, let me remind those who wish _ to 


help me to steer the paper through the diffi- 
cult cross currents which it is now crossing that the 
National Gramophonic Society has not surrendered 
on any record to commercial popularity, that a stitch 
in time saves nine, and that unless most of the ideal- 
ists who have written to me can contrive to support 
the Society with more than high words of exhorta- 
tion they may find that they have allowed to die of 
starvation what in the very near future may prove 
to be of more value than at present they suppose it 
to be. The outlook at present is not favourable for 
the prospects of disinterested art over the gramo- 
phone. They may need the N.G.S. sooner than they 
think. 
Compton MACKENZIE. 
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SENSATIONAL SUCCESS 
OF ELECTRICAL ~ 
GRAMOPHONES 


aa | 


Ber RICAL Gramophones are an established 
success : and every day customers throng Imhof House to see, hear and compare these supreme 
instruments which dwarf all previous conceptions of the gramophone. 








By Appointment to 


H.M. The King of Spain 

























The music is not merely reproduced—it is re-créated and possesses the vitality and the vivid 
realism of the actual performance. ; 






Every model in our salons] has been carefully chosen after exhaustive and critical tests under 
actual users’ conditions. We do not sell unreliable instruments. 






If you will kindly indicate your requirements and the amount you are willing to spend, we will 
conscientiously advise you accordingly, 






Every instrument we sell is backed by our world-wide reputation for Service. It is “ sound ng 
policy to shop at Imhof House. hy 









% 
This equally refers to acoustic gramophones: of which we hold a 


most comprehensive stock at prices from 57s. 6d. *% FOREIGN 
7 RECORDS 


Six years ago we 


introduced Foreign 


Established 1845 PORTABLE day all the World 


IMHOF HOUSE buys Foreign 
RADIO Records from 


112-116 NEW OXFORD ST. | the set used with entire Imhof’s. Write or 


(2 doors from Tottenham Court Road) satisfaction. by Compton . 
Telephone: MUSEUM 5944-5-6-7 Mackenzie in his travels. | call for lists. 







You can get any make of record at Imhof ’s. 






























A NEW COLUMBIA RADIO-GRAMOPHONE 
AT A LOWER PRICE! 


Exclusive exhibition in the windows and special all-day demonstrations at Imhof 
House. ~ - . - - _ (Full particulars see page xiv) - 
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NEW GOLD LABEL SERIES 
Long Playing Record 

Savoy Light Opera Singers and Players 

“THE DESERT SONG”! 

| 5138/ Vocal Excerpts | 

(Parts 1 & 2) 


ALFREDO AND HIS BAND (with Vocal Chorus) 
ey - the Jungle (from Sound Film 


5 1 36 med ’ Fox-Trot 
The § Shepherd's Serenade (from Sound 
Film “ Devil may care ’’) Waltz 





MARCUS bo emg (with Pianoforte Acc.) 
metimes I feel like a Motherless 

5141 Sonia Tgot a Robe (Heav'n, Heav’n) 
» an’ By, I've been in de Storm so 

ong Negro Spirituals 


PARAMOUNT RHYTHM BOYS (with Voca! 
Chorus) 





u sinners (from the Sound 


ing you sinne 
5135 {ona Mooalight (Seamen, Smolev) 
Fox-Trot 





BERYL COSTELLO (Soprano) and MORLAIS 

MORGAN (Bass-Baritone) with the Scala 
Concert Orchestra 

5137{ Wines of Melodies from ‘‘ Silver 

Wings "’ Parts 1 and 2 





THE SCALA TRIO 

To the Spring es den ok 

5142 = ee RY 
Rustle of Spring (Frih gerauechen) 

Sinding, Op. 32, No. 3 














PHILHARMONIC CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
Conductor : Chas. Kreshover 


(Mock Morris (P. A. Grainger) 
5144. | Tempo di Valge (Lento) from “The 
Jocund Dance ” (J. B. McEwen) 





JIMMY JAMES 


51 39 JS Whistling Geordie Tyneside Sketch 
A Day at Blaydon Races ,, a 


STANLEY KIRKBY (with Orchestral Accomp.) 


Cryin’ for the Carolines (from Sound 
5140 Film “ Spring is Here’’) Blues Ballad 





When it’s ‘Spring- -time in the Rockies 
(M. H. Woolsey, R. Sauer) Waltz Song 





BERYL COSTELLO (Soprano) (with Piano 
Accompaniment) 

The Lass with the delicate air (Arne) 

51 46 Old English Air 

She wandered down the mountain 

side (Clay) Old English Air 





WATCYN WATCYNS (Bass-Baritone) (with 
Piano Accompaniment) 


Song of the Flea (Mussorgsky) Aria 
5145 When the King went forth to war 
(Newmarch, Koenemann) 





VIENNA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Conductor: Paul Kerby 


(Viennese Recording) 
51 43 J Pomp and Circumstance (Elgar) 
alia. Eile Parts 1 and 2 





OBTAINABLE FROM LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


EDISON BELL, LIMITED 


LONDON, S.E. 15 


CHROMIC ‘NEEDLES MAKE GOOD RECORDS BETTER 
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EVERY MAN HIS OWN CRITIC 


By ERNEST NEWMAN 


In an Interview with W. S. Meadmore 


NE forgets, in talking to Mr. Newman, that he 
() dominate musical criticism in this country. 

There is nothing of the pedagogue about him. 
Conversation flows easily. 

We sat, one afternoon, in a London club, and our 
conversation veered from the violation of the country- 
side by the motor-car to ants and on to gramophones. 
I asked Mr. Newman whether he had read the letter 
which formed the subject matter of last month’s Edit- 
orial in THE GRAMOPHONE. He had. ‘‘Of course,”’ Mr. 
Newman said, ‘‘ nowadays, every critic must expect 
to have his opinions freely criticised. The critic sin- 
eerely sets out his own views, and other people will, 
as sincerely, differ from them. Mr. Anderson is one 
of the soundest of critics, but that will not prevent 
some of his readers from disagreeing with him. It 
is all to the good that people are becoming more 
prone to think for themselves, and not take their 
exiteria at second hand.’’ Our conversation then 
drifted on to wireless and I asked Mr. Newman 
whether he considered that a critic exercised any use- 
ful function in broadcasting. Also—what was the 
future of the B.B.C. ? 


Mr. Newman replied :— 


“Now that wireless music has become an integral 
part of the life of a great mass of people, it is but 
natural that one should read and hear a great deal 
of criticism of the B.B.C. Unfortunately, most of 
this is merely niggling. Personally, I think the 
achievement of the B.B.C. considerable and remark- 
able. Now, instead of concerts being few and con- 
fined to certain well-marked areas, people all over 
the country can listen at any time to good music. 
The difficult job of programme building has been 
done exceedingly well, and the balance between the 
old and the new music has been nicely observed. A 
large quantity of the classics has repeatedly been 
broadcast, together with an enormous amount of 
contemporary music. I fail to see how this par- 
ticular job could have been better done. Of course, 
there are still problems of transmission and reception 
but, as a mere musical critic, I am hardly concerned 
with these, except to the extent that conditions are 
undoubtedly improving and will certainly contmue to 
improve. Beyond the obvious advantages of listen- 
ing to music in one’s home, there have been many 
occasions when I felt I should have heard it to little 
More advantage had I been sitting in the studio or 
the concert room whence the music came. 


The B.B.C. have made concert-goers (who, how- 
ever, do most of their concert-going at home) out of 
thousands of people who, before the advent of wire- 
less, only heard good music on the rarest of occasions. 
And this is where your question as to the utility of 
the critic enters. 


In the old days, when new music was first heard in 
public, the listeners were limited to the few hundreds 
who were actually present in the concert room or 
opera house. The rest of the interested public had, 
perforce, to be guided in their opinion of the music 
by what the critics said. And guided (or misguided) 
they certainly were, for in those queer days the critics 
were regarded as being next to infallible. So much 
so that when a Wagner opera was first produced in 
some town or other, if the leading critics of that. town 
were down on it, readers of a much wider area, who 
had not heard it for themselves, would be likely to 
form a poor opinion of it. 


Now things are very different. The ordinary man 
can and does hear the music for himself, he is begin- 
ning to realise what he does and does not like and 
dislike, and he is rapidly coming to rely more and 
more on his own judgment. No amount of critical 
dogmatism will force him to listen to music he doesn’t 
like. . This fact, that the average man is now begin- 
ning to have very definite views as to the type of 
music which appeals to him, is the great revolution 
being wrought by wireless. It is making every man 
his own critic. 


This is, undoubtedly, something very much to the 
good. The plain man, and by that I don’t mean 
the tipster you meet on Epsom Downs oreven the man 
who finds his musical nourishment in a night club 
(although, for all I know, both may have a secret 
passion for Beethoven or Schénberg), but rather the 
man who goes fairly often to a good concert and is 
genuinely interested in music, is normally quite 
sound in his likes and dislikes. As an example of 
this, take the first performance of Tristan in Munich. 
Here was a new work, almost tediously long, full of 
closely knit, interweaving themes and unexpected 
harmonies, and built. on a complicated libretto. 
Added to all this, even the singers and orchestra were 
on strange ground and grappling with new problems. 
It would not have been astonishing had the perform- 
ance resulted in a fiasco, with half the audience hiss- 
ing and the other half walking out. Such events are 
not unusual on the Continent. But nothing of the 
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kind happened. The opera was a decided success 
with the local public, in spite of all the critics had to 
say against it. The plain man didn’t understand 
a lot of it at first, but his instinct told him that it was 
a work of genius, and that instinct was right. 

Now that English people are hearing more music 
for themselves and reading less newspaper chatter 
about it, it is no longer possible for critics to influence 
public opinion wrongly. Such critics as Chorley 
and Davison were able to, because the few people 
who could judge for themselves were not in a posi- 
tion to make themselves heard. But I have the feel- 
ing that if a Mr. Chorley of to-day said that a Wagner 
of to-day was a rotten composer, the reply of the 
plain man would be ‘ What a rotten critic! ’ 

My correspondence has unceasingly increased since 
my wireless talks, and the letters show that the pub- 
lic; no matter how great the preliminary puff, will 
not tolerate any attempt to put across really bad 
music. The old docile attitude towards the critic 
as the man who knew and whose opinions were humbly 
aecepted, has gone for ever. When that was so, it 
was because the critic had heard the music and the 
public hadn’t. Now it is a different story. 

But I do not want to suggest that broadcasting 
has made criticism unnecessary or that criticism will 
decline. Broadcasting will materially alter the 
method of criticism. 


Until now there has been practically no reading or 
listening public for a critic who wanted to write at all 
seriously about unfamiliar music. What was the 
use when the chances were that his readers didn’t 
know and hadn’t heard the music he wanted to dis- 
cuss? Take the case of Mahler. Until recently 
very few had heard a note of his music in this 
country. A critical work on Mahler would have been 
still-born. As a consequence of this state of affairs, 
there was little market for serious books on music. 
They were written in a language which the plain man 
could not understand. Now the wide familiarity 
with music looks like creating an audience for com- 
petent criticism. The old conception of a musical 
critic as a man who scribbles about fiddlers and tenors 
will have to disappear. 

When you ask me about the future of wireless I hesi- 
tate to speculate. I remember how distressed musicians 
were in the early days of the gramophone, and how 
it was feared that it would destroy people’s love for 
the best music. What actually was the result? The 
gramophone proved to be one of the greatest factors 
of the times in the propagation of good music. Why, 
you can buy records of almost any good piece of 
music nowadays, and the gramophone companies 
have built up an astounding library of “ classical ”’ 
music. It has-got to the stage where records of the 
bangest-up-to-date music are being issued. Fifty 
years ago, a young composer of promise would, if he 
was lucky, have a new work performed to an audi- 


ence of a few hundred people, with the possibility 
that it might be repeated in the very dim future, 
Now we have Mr. William Walton’s Facade issued on 
reasonably priced records for anyone, five thousand 
miles from London, to hear. People can_ keep 
abreast of modern music as they never could before, 

The future of wireless, like everything else in art and 
life, will largely depend on the economic factor. Where 
the money is, there you will also usually find the 
brains. Take Talkies and Singing Films. It is more 
than possible that these will considerably alter the 
operatic situation. There is more money in these con- 
cerns than in the opera houses, and the best singers 
will undoubtedly go to the people who offer them the 
best terms. 

Already in Germany there are complaints that 
certain singers are neglecting the opera house for the 
sound film. I believe that one or two artists have 
found it more profitable to break their opera con- 
tracts, be sued and pay damages! One of the 
world’s most popular tenors finished his first sound 
film a little while ago, and has been engaged to take 
a part in a further one at the fabulous fee, it is said, 
of £100,000. As a result he has temporarily given 
up, I believe, most of his recitals. Why should a 
singer undergo the fatigue of preparing for concerts, 
the strain of long and exhausting rail journeys, and 
all the discomforts of strange hotels, when he can 
make much more money as easily as this? It is all 
a question of economics, and the ultimate effect of 
wireless on music will certainly depend on this factor. 

The most significant repercussions often do not ap- 
pear at the time on the surface of the thing itself, 
but only come into view much later. It has been 
so with the gramophone, and it will be so with the 
wireless and the sound film. Who would have 
thought that the high explosives used in the war 
would lead to the building of fine houses in Paris? 
Yet that is what has happened! The war showed 
that the old Parisian fortifications were perfectly 
useless ; shells from long range batteries, many miles 
away, simply whistled, high in the air, over them. 
The result has been the demolition of the old fortifi- 
cations, and the erection in their place of beautiful 
avenues and well built houses. 


The future of wireless may lead to a transforma- 
tion of modern musical life of which at present we 
have no conception. The economic factor will be 
the deciding factor, as it has always been, and always 
will be, in human history.”’ 


‘* No,” said Mr. Newman, giving a final puff at his 
cigar, ‘* I leave the future of wireless to the future. 
My train will certainly not wait for the unravelment 
of the problem!” And with these words we 
made our wav down the steps of the National Liberel 
Club and walked away from the setting sun towards 
Charing Cross Station. 


—— 
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THE GRAMOPHONE AND THE SINGER 


(Continued) 
By HERMAN KLEIN 


The Story of my “ Phono-Vocal” Adventure.— [I 


EFORE resuming this narrative I would like to 
Be say something about the exact plan of a 

method which, although tentatively put forward 
twenty years in advance of its time, may yet prove 
to be of practical value to teachers of singing, as well 
as a guide and model for those whom circumstances 
compel to study the art without an_instructor’s 
direct aid. 

In my preface to the text-book I began by saying 
that I had always refused to write a book on sing- 
ing, *‘ because of the extreme difficulty of offering 
effective instruction to would-be singers through the 
printed page alone, without the aid of the voice to 
illustrate my meaning.”’ I added that the gramo- 
phone had supplied the missing link. The exercises 
provided in the records were ‘‘ not supposed to be 
easy ’’; but they were essentially progressive in 
character, and each was to be studied only a few bars 
at a time, ‘‘ not practised in entirety until every 
section had been mastered.’’ Finally, I said, ‘* The 
Graphophone reflects the voice as faithfully as the 
mirror reflects a face. The student who can hear 
both words and voice aright will find the key to the 
magic portal, and enter the Temple of Music that 
rara avis—a good singer! ’’ Some thirty pages of 
the book were devoted to preliminary instructions 
and concluding advice. 

Then, in Part II., came directions for the use and 
study of the ‘* Exercise Records.’ The music of 
each was printed on two staves, the top one showing 
the notes to be sung and the lower one simple chords 
to serve for the piano accompaniment, both corre- 
sponding exactly with those heard in the record. A 
series of ** Notes for Study ” followed the music in 
each case, referring the student to the correlative 
sections in the preliminary instructions and adding 
further advice of the kind that a teacher might give 
whilst showing his pupil what to do and what to 
avoid when practising. Apropos, let me here add 
that my idea for this method from its very inception 
was to make it serve not merely as a substitute, but 
as an actual and ever-reliable aid to the teacher in 
person. Teachers are liable to grow physically 
weary; their voices are apt to lose freshness; so it 
is not a bad plan to have at hand a machine such as 
the gramophone to help one at any moment with the 
labour of supplying the necessary illustrations. 


To return now to my story. I had to leave New 
York, as I have said, in the May of 1909, and by the 
Easter of that year the soprano records were not 
nearly ready. The books were still coming in slowly 
from the printer, and I was making no further effort 
to find my suitable tenor. In the midst of these 
anxieties I was called upon by the A.G.C. to furnish 
a considerable cash payment for a large quantity of 
the records and text-books, as soon as they became 
available, in order therewith to secure the selling 
rights of my ‘* Phono-Vocal Method ” in Europe 
and all British Dominions excepting Canada, the pro- 
duct to be delivered after my arrival in England. 
The advance payment was duly completed long be- 
fore the records were. Mme. Jomelli’s share of the 
work went on so slowly and so many of her discs had 
to be done over again that my day of sailing actually 
arrived without the last one or two having been 
passed as satisfactory. (It should be remembered 
that I had had personally to supervise the prepara- 
tion of the whole series and play all the accompani- 
ments myself.) We managed to get through by the 
*‘ skin of our teeth.’”? I met my singer at the 
Columbia atelier on the way down to the dock on the 
morning of my departure, and her last note was sung 
just in time for my brother Manuel to rush me down 
in his car and enable me to catch the steamer. 

I was sorry in a sense to be leaving the States 
without having assisted actively in the exploitation 
there of my scheme. But it could not be helped. 
I suggested to the Columbia people everything that I 
could think of in the way of suitable “‘publicity,”’ and 
I am bound to say that they did their best, when 
the time came, by arranging demonstrations in 
various cities (notably Boston) and obtaining testi- 
monials from well-known opera artists and teachers, 
speaking very highly of the new method. From the 
London branch of the Columbia—then a tiny organ- 
ization in comparison with what it is to-day—I also 
received every assistance and encouragement in the 
completion of my task. The tenor difficulty proved 
nearly as formidable on this side of the Atlantic as 
it had been on the other. Ultimately I decided to 
overcome it by employing two tenors instead of one 
—an Italian and an Englishman—the former for 
the solfeggi and operatic examples; the latter for the 
sustained tones, scales and divisions, and the ora- 
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torio selections. Thus allotted, with the willing co- 
operation of Signor Lenghi-Cellini and a Lancashire 
tehor who was studying with me at the time, we 
contrived to compile a very creditable score of model 
records. Just then, or soon afterwards, the first 
consignment of records and books arrived from 
America and was duly stored in the Columbia factory 
at Bendon Valley, Earlsfield. I began to breathe 
more freely. Surely, I thought, nothing further 
can happen to prevent the successful launching of 
my ‘* Phono-Vocal Method.’’ 

But I was over-sanguine. While in the midst of 
my plans for giving a public demonstration at Wig- 
more Hall, to which I intended to invite the leading 
teachers of singing and members of the vocal pro- 
fession, I was greeted one morning with the interest- 
ing news that the Columbia factory at Bendon Valley 
had been burnt to the ground. Of course the 
whole of my precious stock of records, etc., had been 
involved in the fire, and, to make the disaster still 
worse, I had not insured it for a single penny. I 
am not quite sure of the date when this conflagration 
occurred, but it was certainly a year or two before 
the War, though not much more than that, for there 
had been considerable delay in completing the pre- 
liminary work. Fortunately the matrices had been 
kept in New York together with the stereotyped plates 
for the books; so the disaster was not, from one point 
of view, absolutely beyond repair. 

Nevertheless, I will admit that I was beginning 
rather to lose heart over my project. I have never 
been a great believer in what is called ‘‘ luck ’’; but 
I could not help feeling that if such a thing existed 
it had so far been dead against me—certainly at no 
point had it been on my side. Again and again I 
asked myself whether it was worth whiie to go on. 
Gladly would I have discussed the question with my 
good friend Mme. Nordica, whose ingenious fancy 
had imagined and suggested the whole idea. But, 
alas, she was just then away touring in the Far East, 
where her valuable life was shortly to be prematurely 
sacrificed through exposure during the wreck of the 
steamer that was bearing her to Batavia. (As a 
matter of fact she died there on May 10th, 1914, a 
few weeks before the War broke out.) 

Yet so strong was my belief in the benefits to sing- 
ing mankind that would accrue from the aid of the 
gramophone that I ultimately resolved, notwith- 
standing the intervention of the world-war, to place 
an order with the Columbia Company for a further 
supply of the records and books to replace those which 
had been destroyed by the fire. I did so; and 
waited very patiently—I cannot now recall exactly 
how long, but it seemed like years—until the new 
stock had been safely packed away (and duly insured 
this time) in the new building at Bendon Valley. 

Then came the final blow. It is hardly to be 
credited, and, as I look back on it now with even 
less of superstition in my nature than I had at that 


troublous epoch in our lives, I cannot help wonder. 
ing what evil genius was waiting to inflict further 
injury upon me and my well-meant experiment. Be 
that as it may, the extraordinary fact remains that 
one morning early in 1918, on taking up my paper 
to read the latest news from France, I caught sight 
of an interesting paragraph which informed me that 
history had once more repeated itself. There had 
been another disastrous fire at the Bendon Valley 
works and, for the second time, the flames had re- 
duced to ashes the European material of the inven- 
tion known as the ** Phono-Vocal Method.”’ 

Well, that was the end of it so far as I was con- 
cerned. I neither could nor would make another 
attempt to “‘ carry on.”? As before, the Columbia 
directors over here showed me all possible consider- 
ation and sympathy, but naturally they could do no 
more. I heard subsequently that the New York 
company—probably as suspicious of an unkind Fate 
as I was myself—had disposed of their rights, 
together with the entire available stock of records 
and books, to a firm known as the ‘‘ Music Phone 
Method,’’ which was then dealing in language and 
other educational gramophone systems. What it 
managed to do with my poor unfortunate ewe-lamb 
(twice roasted, I might almost say) I was never able 
to ascertain. 

There remained, and there remains still, one con- 
solatory reflection. All the events above related 
occurred during the period of ante-electrical record- 
ing. The forty discs or eighty examples, over which 
I took such infinite pains and spent so many anxious 
moments, would be utterly useless in a commercial 
sense to-day. Every one of them would have to be 
made over again; and, though I know perfectly well 
that the task would be a much less difficult one under 
existing conditions, I am by no means sure that I 
should care to face it once more. If I did, I would 
unquestionably facilitate it by re-writing the exer- 
cises themselves, with a view to rendering them 


easier for beginners, more gradual and less concen- [ 


trated in content for the ordinary student. Perhaps 
someone else would now like to ‘‘ take on the job?” 
It will certainly be done one day. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 
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VOICE TRAINING 
THE ART OF SINGING 


For information and advice u every branch of the 
Art, make an appointment with 


Mr. HERMAN KLEIN 
at his Studio Residence : 
40, Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, N.W.8 


Telephone: PRIMROSE HILL 0047 
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A SMALL SELECTION FROM 
OUR LATEST STOCKS 


BACH 
Violin Concerto in E major 
Leon Zighera (Violin) and Orchestra 
Conducted by Anthony Bernard. Decca 
12-in. D 14-15. each 4/6 


BEETHOVEN 
Trio in D major, Op. 70. No.1 
Berni Trio. Polydor 12-in. P. 346-9. 
(album) each 6/6 


BRAHMS 
Sonata in D minor, Op. 108 
Efrem Zimbalist (Violin) and Harry 
Kaufmann (Piano). Columbia. 12-in. 
C 87-89, (album) each 8/6 


CHOPIN 


Nocturne in C minor, Op. 48, No. 1 
Marcel Ciampi (“Gaveau” Grand). 
Columbia, 12-in. C go. each 6/6 


DEBUSSY 
La Mer 
Symphony Orchestra under Piero Coppola, 
H.M.V, 12-in, G 96-98. each 8/3 


‘GLUCK 


Overtur “ Iphigenie in Aulis” 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Dr. R. Strauss. Polydor. 12-in. 
P. 70 each 6/6 





MAHLER | 
“© Kindert:tenlieder’’ Sung-Cycle 
Heinrich Rehkemper (Baritone) with 
Orchestral Accompaniment. Polydor. 
12-in. P. 48-50. each 6/6 


PROKOFIEFF 


Overture on Fewish Themes 
Victor Salon Orchestra. Victor. 10-in. 


Vx, 1. each 4/6 
RACHMANINOFF 
“ Tsle of the Dead.” 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 


Conducted by S. Rachmaninoff. Victor. 
12-in. V.14-16, (album) each 10/9 


SCARLATTI 


Sonata for Flute and String Instruments 
Quintette Instrumental De Paris. 
H.M.V. 1o-in. Gx 57-58. each 4/3 


TCHAIKOWSKY 
Overture “ Romeo and Fuliet 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. Victor. 
12-in, V. 8-10, (album) each 10/9 


WAGNER 
Tannhiiuser—Overture and Venusberg 
Music (Paris Versicn) 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. Victor. 
12-in. V.17-19. (album) each 10/9 


MAIL ORDERS.—Great attention is given to every order going through the post. Customers can 

be assured of receiving new records. Our Monthly Foreign Record List is now issued in a new 

form, containing a supplementary list of all foreign records issued to date. If your name is not 
already on our Mailing List, write now for this new list and all future issues. 

We hold full stocks of Columbia, Decca, H.M.V. and Parlophone Records, and full range of 

instruments bv the finest makers, 


MINGTONVAN 


42/3, CRANBOURN STREET. [tp 


(JUST OPPOSITE THE HIPPODROME) 


LONDON, w.c.2 








GERRARD 1171. 


Open 9.30 to 7.30 every day, except Thursday 9.30 to 1.0 p.m. 
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mid-august 


Schipa. 
Marechiare (Canto Neapolitano)—My Ideal—Melodia 
(In Italian) (Tosti) DA1114, 6/- 


Stuart Robertson. 
The pretty creature—The Laird 0’ Cockpen B3477, 3/- 


Derek Oldham. 
I love thee—In the silent night B3488, 3/- 


Harry Shalson. 
For you and me — Poor little me (entete pat 


Johnny Marvin, 
—— along (Film, “ Near the Rainbow's End") 


The Revellers. 
Singing a vagabond song (Film, “‘ Puttin’ on the Ritz’’) 
B3497, 3/- 


Patrick Waddi 


A bench in the park (Film, “ King of Jazz eae 
like you 3/- 


Gracie Fields. 
Dream Lover (Film, ‘* The Love Parade *’) —It’s nothing 
to do with you B3505, .3/- 


ORCHESTRAL 


‘London Symphony Orchestra. 
(Conducted by Sir Landon Ronald.) 
Carnaval Op. 9 (Schumann) D1840-2, 6/6 each 


De Groot Trio. 


Pizzicato (“ Sylvia”)—Toreador et Andalouse B3445, 3/- 


‘Marek Weber and His Orchestra. 
“Three Old Hags *—Selection B3444, 3/- 


New Mayfair Quartet. 
Serenade—Chanson Triste B3351, 3/- 


international Novelty Orchestra. 
I love you truly—Love sends a little gift of roses 
B3496 3/- 


24] reeords 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Erica Morini. 

Humoresque (Tchaikovsky) — The Sopies Anes 
04, 6/- 

Reginald Goss-Custard, F.R.C.O. eal 

Le Cygne—To a wild rose B3437, 3/- 


Mark Hambourg. 

Novelette in F (Schumann) — Nocturne in F minor, 
Op. 55 (Chopin) C1921, 4/6 
Jesse Crawford (Cinema Organ). 


It happened in Monterey (Film, “ King of Jazz”)— 
Roses of yesterday B3504, 3/- 


Ambrose and His Orchestra. 
A Japanese Dream—Exactly like you B5858, 3/- 


Nat Shilkret and His Orchestra. 

Gone—My lonely heart (Film, ‘‘ Double Cross Roads") 
B5859, 3/- 

Bernie Cummins 

and His New Yorker Hotel Orchestra. 

Minnie the Mermaid — Telling it to the Daisies 
B5860, 3/- 





ALDERSHOT COMMAND 
SEARCHLIGHT TATTOO 
1930 


Opening of the Tattoo 

Massed Drums and Fife Bands — Massed Bands 

of the Aldershot Command — Massed Mounted 

Bands and Light Cavalry Evolutions—Origin of 

the Coldstream Guards—Massed Pipe Bands 
C1986, 4/6 


Queen Elizabeth’s visit to the Armada Camp 


Torchlight Evolutions —C valiant Hearts — 
Abide with me — Last Post — Fanfare — God 
Save the King — Cheers for Her Majesty the 
Queen — March off C1987, 4/6 

















Alessandro Valente and Members of La Scala 
Orchestra, Milan. (Conducted by Carlo Sabajno). I was 
a soldier once (* Andrea Chenier”) Act 3 (In Italian) 
(Giordano)—Serenata (Mascagni) B3486, 3/- 
Gene Austin. 

To my Mammy —Let me sing and I'm happy (Both 
from the Film, ‘‘Mammy’’) B3502, 3/- 
Henry Ainley - “HAMLET.” O, that this too, too 
solid flesh (Act 1, Scene II) To be, or not to be 
(Act III, Scene I) B3492, 3/- 
Look here, upon this picture (Act III, Scene III)— 
How all occasions (Act IV, Scene IV) B3493, 3/- 
Marlene Dietrich. 

Falling in love again—Blonde Women (Both from the 
Film, *‘ The Blue Angel”) B3524, 3/- 


Fanny Brice. When a woman loves a man—Cooking 
breakfast for the one I love (Both from the Film, “ Be 
Yourself") B3516, 3/- 
Choir of St. Margaret's, Westminster. 

(Conducted by Herbert Dawson). Ten thousand times ten 
thousand—Abide with me _ B3491, 3/- 
Peter Dawson. 


The Song of the Kettle—Cheery Souls B3521, 3/- 
Sylvia Cecil. 

It is only a tiny garden—Roses of Picardy B3522, 3/- 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle (the late). 

Conan Doyle speaking C1983, 4/6 


IN SITRIUMEINTAIL 


Marcel Dupre (On the Organ of Queen's Hall, London). 
Prelude, Fugue and Variation (César Franck) D1843, 6/6 
Isolde Menges and Harold Samuel. 

Sonata No.3 in D Minor (Brahms) C€1923-5, 4/6 each 
Cedric Sharpe. 

Melodie Arabe—Pavane B3509, 3/- 
Helen Guest. 


Prelude in G Minor, Op. 23, No. 5 (Rachmaninoff)— 
Toccata in D (d’Erlanger) C1943, 4/6 


M. Vola (Accordion). 

The Skaters (Waltz)—La Java de Doudoune B3498, 3/- 
Florence de Jong (Cinema Organ.) 

An Old Italian Love Song—La Rosita B3513, 3/- 
Splendide Hawaiian Quartet. 

Here in my heart (Film, ‘‘The Brat”) — It happened 
in Monterey (Film, ‘‘ King of Jazz") B3532, 3/ 


ORCHESTRE 


Elman and London Symphony Orchestra 

(Conducted by John Barb irolli) Violin Concertoin D Major, 

Op. 35 (Tchaikovsky) DB1405-8, 8/6 each 

Berlin State Opera Orchestra. 

Academic Festival—Overture (Brahms) D1853, 6/6 

Minuetto—Divertimentoin D Major (Mozart) D1854, 6/6 

Marek Weber and His Orchestra. 

From Mozart's Treasure Store, Fantasie (Urbach) 
C1900, 4/6 

The London Palladium Orchestra. 

(Conducted by Richard Crean). Bells across the Meadow 

—The Phantom Melody C1916, 4/6 

The Band of H.M. Coldstream Guards. 

Stein Song—Old Comrades, March B3530, 3/- 

International Novelty Orchestra. 

Tap Dance Medley—By Heck (Tap Dance) B3510, 3/- 

New Mayfair Orchestra. 

“ Sons o’ Guns "—Selection C1982, 4/6 

Jack Hylfon and His Orchestra. 


Handsome Gigolo (Vocal Refrain)—Thine is my whole 
heart (Vocal Refrain) C1970, 4/6 


Jack Hylton and His Orchestra. 
Falling in love again (Film, ‘‘ The Blue Angel") — You 
taught me all I know B5864 
Ambrose and His Orchestra. 
There’s happiness over the hill (Film, ‘‘ Swing High") 
—Goodbye to all that B5865, 3/- 
Rudy Vallee and His Connecticut Yankees. 
Kitty from Kansas City —If I had a a“ you 
586 


7, 3]- 
The High Hatters. 
Like a dream—You're the sweetest girl on this side of 
Heaven B5863, 3/- 
It must be you (Film, ‘‘ Free and Easy") and 
George Olsen and His Music. 
The Moon is low (Film, ‘‘ Montana Moon”) B5861, 3/- 
Ted Weems and His Orchestra. 
Washing dishes with my sweetie and 
Nat Shilkret and His Orchestra. 
Dancing with tears in my eyes B586 5862, 3I- 


Dark Night — Into my heart (Both. from the b= ‘In 
Gay Madrid"’) 5868, 3/- 


lers Voice” 
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ELL Piccadilly Records and you are bound to 
be successful. Stock them early. Stock them 
now. Display them. Tell everyone you sell 
their favourite Piccadilly recordings. You'll 
start reaping profit at once. 


Piccadilly is first with the latest films and 
dance numbers. New and improved electrical 
recordings, artists, bands and a price to suit the 
public’s purse, are the great Piccadilly selling 
features. 

Take advantage of Piccadilly’s success. Share 
in Piccadilly profits from the beginning to the 
end of the season. 


POPULAR SERIES ]I6 
CELEBRITY SERIES Jp, 
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Pig 10 1ncH Dous te Sipep 
ELECTRICAL RECORDING. 
adits 
The most popular {| |) 
Record on the market f 


Piccadilly Records, Ltd., 12a, 7 Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2 
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BURIED TREASURE—I 


By ALEX. McLACHLAN 


(With acknowledgements to the co-operation of H. S. Brown) 


the back of the ignoble reviewer is a truth with 

which most of our unhappy tribe are too sadly 
familiar ; certainly upwards of four years’ experience 
of gramophone reviewing has given one _ hapless 
writer reason to know that it is so. Many and 
various are the correspondents from whom my 
essays in criticism have evoked all manner of heart- 
to-heart letters, ranging from gentle rebuke to purest 
vitriol. 

From out of the chaotic welter of this accumulated 
letter-bag emerge several inferences, one of which 
has provoked the series of articles of which this forms 
the first—that while the gramophone novice has 
copious aid and advice available to initiate him into 
the mysteries of gramophony, while tender nursing 
fathers of every kind and calling are ready to plant 
his footsteps at the outset on the narrow causeway 
that traverses the slough of despond, yet there is still 
all too little help and guidance for the gramophile 
after the ceremony of initiation is complete. 
** Novice Corner ’’ and the introductory pages of the 
Companies’ catalogues are the refreshing springs 
from which the beginner drinks at the start of his 
long journey. But modern catalogues of records 
are formidable volumes indeed and, the nucleus of 
his collection formed, the newly-fledged gramophile 
who lacks past volumes of THE GRAMOPHONE has so 
few pointers to help him in making his further selec- 
tions from the accumulated stocks of the various 
Companies, that his tendency is to confine his further 
purchases to new records, as issued and reviewed, 
with the result that many treasurable discs issued 
during the last few years languish neglected in the 
catalogues and ultimately disappear from circula- 
tion. These are rich and beautiful flowers, too rare 
and fragrant to be thus ‘* wasting their sweetness 
on the desert air.”’ 

Any newcomer to the art and mystery of the 
gramophone at the present day may be sure that the 
foundations of his taste will be solidly laid for him 
by the Unfinished Symphony, Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, Bach’s D minor Toccata and Fugue, 
Hear my Prayer, and the. rest of that well-known 
array of classics that every beginner has eagerly 
thrust upon his notice. But, these acquired, who is 
to let a new and inexperienced gramophile know that, 
tucked away in the Columbia catalogue, is so per- 
fectly delicious a thing as Saint-Saéns’ Septet for 
strings, piano and trumpet; that H.M.V. unostenta- 
tiously bears about it a pearl of such great price as 
Suggia’s record of Kol Nidrei, one of the most gor- 


'T ithe any epistolary stick is good enough for 


geous ’cello records ever made; or that the selection 
from the Parlophone catalogue of a disc bearing the 
unpretentious title of Ballet Music from Manon will 
invest the lucky buyer with an inconceivably en- 
trancing orchestral disc of music re-creating the 
** teacup times of hood and hoop ”’ in strains to 
which Handel might have proudly owned ? 

It will be my aim, therefore, in this series of 
articles to beguile the reader from the barren-beaten 
thoroughfares of the catalogues and to point a 
seductive finger to the green paths that show the 
rarer foot and lead to those sequestered spots whose 
natural beauty is enhanced by their precious seclu- 
sion. 

And first I purpose essaying, with a reckless cour- 
age which I trust may at least win me the sympa- 
thetic approval of my readers, the Herculean task of 
penetrating into the fastnesses of the Columbia cata- 
logue and of indicating numerous gems that blush 
therein unseen, save by the case-hardened gramophile 
whom long years of enchanting experience have ren- 
dered as avid of every lurking treasure as they have 
demoralised his conscience with regard to the extinc- 
tion of his bank balance and the wails of his 
mortgagees. 


The Chamber Music section of Columbia’s cata- 
logue testifies admirably to that policy of enterprise 
and energy of which the Company is so justly proud. 

The records of Beethoven’s Violoncello Sonata in 
A, Op. 69, (on. L1935-7) were perhaps born under au 
unlucky star; not only were they issued with the 
heavy spate of Beethoven records that marked the 
Centenary, but they appeared, I believe, in a mid- 
monthly or other occasional issue and, eclipsed by 
the major planets that shone so boldly at that time, 
this particular bright star passed almost unnoticed by 
Press and public. But what discs these are ! I had heard 
a whisper that the ’Cello Sonatas were but indifferent 
Beethoven—rather baroque and lacking deep signi- 
ficance—but with what a sigh of satisfaction I leant 
back after the needle had negotiated the first grooves 
and conjured out those opening bars of unaccom- 
panied stately tune. Thereafter, perfect bliss. If 
I were required to christen this work, I should ven- 
ture on ‘*The Sun in Splendour Sonata,”’ for a mingled 
power and radiance characterise the whole work and 
indeed dominate that glowing first movement. 
There is a momentary and passing cloud in the 
arresting Scherzo in A minor, with its fascinating but 
slightly grim syncopations, but light dapples the 
shadow nevertheless and the Trio presages that of the 
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Seventh Symphony (then three years unborn) in the 
most remarkable manner. I hazard the view that 
the whole movement is in some sort a sketch of the 
later symphonic movement. The Finale (prefaced 
by an all too short interlude of eighteen bars Adagio of 
heavenly beauty) is charged with that serenity and 
dignity which stamp the maturest work of Beet- 
hoven’s second period. Produced in 1808, between 
the Fifth and Siath Symphonies (1807) and the 
Emperor Concerto and the Harp Quartet (1809) this 
sonata is a true duo—note the intimate communing 
between the instruments (on side 2 and again on side 
5)—and exquisitely played and recorded, is one of 
the most desirable of gramophonic chamber works. 


One may profitably study the germ from which 
Beethoven’s Op. 69 was evolved by spending a 
modest 4s. 6d. on 9281, a bewitching Eighteenth 
Century ’Cello Sonata by Niccolo Porpora, a com- 
poser coeval with Handel, whose praise he once 
gained but in opposition to whom he later ran an 
operatic venture in London. Handel indeed might 
have penned this sonata, with its conventional alter- 
nation of slow and quick movements, the broad 
melodiousness (strongly reminiscent of the Largo) 
of the opening and the spirited grace, wholly typical 
of the period, of the Second and Fourth Movements. 
Sala plays throughout with complete understanding 
and is discreetly accompanied, while the recording is 
Columbia’s most musical. Here is a perfectly pro- 
portioned little vignette ; a slightly wistful pen-picture 
of a more spacious and more fragrant age. 

I have mentioned the Saint-Saéns Septet above. 
This is the cunning old craftsman’s recipe: take two 
violins, viola, ’cello, bass, trumpet and piano, add 
a liberal handful of sparkling tunes, plenty of 
‘** beans ’? and unlimited ‘* pep ”’ and serve crisply 
as a Préambule, Minuet, Interméde and Gavotte. 
The result is as delicious as it is satisfying, acceptable 
to all elevations of brow and appropriate at any time 
of day. The highest spirits prevail throughout 
the work; there are sporadic efforts to be grave and 
fugal, but ‘‘ cheerfulness will keep breaking through”’ 
and the final Gavotte out-Graingers Percy in its un- 
abashed and irresistible jollity. Mark the broad 
humour of that octave figure for the trumpet in the 
Minuet and the unique effect of the Trio where the 
strings and trumpet in unison sing like the morning 
stars together against a rippling piano—and sing just 
the loveliest things Saint-Saéns could think of, at 
that! The players are a splendid team and per- 
form with infinite zest and swing, special honours per- 
haps going to the pianist and trumpeter, while the 
recording is of faultless clarity and brilliance. How 
I love this music! If you can listen to these records 
without your face broadening into a grin of huge en- 
joyment and your heart warming unrestrainedly 
towards the dear old Frenchman, then out upon you 
for a curmudgeon. This issue should have been 


heralded and welcomed with a flourish as gay and 
brilliant as those of M. Foveau’s trumpet itself 
(9672-3, 9/-). 

Schumann’s A minor Quartet is another work, the 
modesty of whose début was quite incompatible with 
its glorious beauty. This is one of the three quar-: 
tets, Op. 41, which Schumann produced after strenu- 
ously studying in seclusion the entire quartets of 
Beethoven, but nevertheless both the voice and the 
message are unmistakably Schumann’s own, although 
they may not think so whose notion of the composer 
is a sort of glorified Raff. This quartet is a com- 
panion of one’s privacy, a solace in solitude. Only 
the greatest masters achieve that miracle of infinite 
tenderness and latent strength that are blended in 
the first Allegro, while in the Scherzo is typified the 
alternation of Florestan and Eusebius that Schumann 
confessed made up his poetic temperament. I always 
hold my breath for the Trio of a Schumann Scherzo 
and here is one compact of purest ecstasy. The 
Adagio is music to live with; its superficial appeal is 
immediate and lasting, but its deeper secrets yie!d 
themselves shyly though sweetly on more intimate 
acquaintance, and how well they repay the coaxing! 
I believe the Finale is not ‘* well seen ’’ of the quid- 
nuncian fraternity : ‘‘ Beware! Beware! Trust them 
not, they are fooling thee.’’ The music is as exhilarat- 
ing as an early walk on a windy coast, with a pause 
for musing and repose towards the end. I revel in 
its close-knit fugato writing, buoyant and exuberant 
as a May morning, and know no “ blues ”’ so ultra- 
marine as to withstand its breezy optimism. This 
is a Capet performance, very chaste and very sensi- 
tive, and I am glad it was not given to the Lener folk 
to over-romanticise its native qualities. None will 
ever repent 19/6 spent on such elevated playing and 
crystal-clear recording as this (L2829-31). 

I have just space to mention another gem, although 
the name of the composer may frighten those _ to 
whom it suggests one of the most wilful of the ‘* en- 
fants terribles ’’ of modern music. But Poulenc’s 
Trio for Piano, Oboe and Bassoon, save perhaps in 
its opening bars which bear the sign-manual of 
modernism, has nothing ultra about it; it is a work 
of Haydnesque grace and gaiety, brimful of the most 
enchanting melody. The young French school pro- 
fess to eschew emotion in'their music, but there is a 
real tenderness in the charming dialogue for oboe and 
bassoon on side 2, and some lovely cantabile writing 
for these instruments in the graceful and melodious 
Andante on side 8. The Finale combines a school- 
boy’s light-heartedness with a mature artist’s ex- 
pressionism, and not the least notable feature of this 
delightful work is the superlative art with which 
Poulenc writes for the three instruments and with 
which the players interpret his ideas. _I cordially re- 
commend this remarkable little Trio and the excel- 
lence of its recording (L2228-4.) 

(To be Continued.) 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


The Federation 

The new Secretary of the Federation of British Music In- 
dustries, Mr. Frank Ayliffe, is a great acquisition; and it is 
almost superfluous to say that his musicianship and organiz- 
ing experience will be appreciated in his new post. Each 
has been well proved in the past, but hitherto they have not 
had scope in combination. 

Major J. T. Bavin deserves all the gratitude and congratu- 
lations that he has received and a thousand fold more for 
his organization of the ninth Oxford Summer Course in Music 
Teaching which opened with a dinner in New College on the 
last evening in July and ended a fortnight later with Dr. 
Adrian Boult’s lecture on ‘‘ The Conductor and Interpreta- 
tion.’”? Quite how much courage and hard work and unselfish- 


ness were involved is probably only known by those who co- ° 


operated in the arrangements; but as soon as Mr. George 
Dodds started the ball rolling on that first evening at Lady 
Margaret Hall it was obvious that Major Bavin’s efforts would 
be as successful as in previous years, and that a happy as 
well as useful holiday would be enjoyed by all the music 
teachers at the course. Next year the numbers must be 
doubled or trebled. We are all terribly slow in realizing our 
opportunities. Look at the sluggish progress of the National 
Gramophonic Society! Look at the Concerts for Children 
Movement about which Dr. Malcolm Sargent wrote in THE 
GraMOPHONE in May of last year, and. about which Mr. 
Robert Mayer gave a most interesting address at Oxford. 
Mr. Mayer started these wonderful concerts eight years ago, 
and each year the value and success of them have been so 
transparent that the movement should have spread like a 
prairie fire all over the country. It has spread, and is now 
more rapidly spreading; but it is only lately that Councils 
and Committees and those great inert Bodies have begun to 
blink and stir and wonder whether they ought not to do some- 
thing about it. 


The Voice 


The monthly Voice, the official organ of the The Gramo- 
phone Co. (H.M.V.), assumed a new format in July which is 
so good that it seems a pity to restrict its circulation to 
H.M.V. dealers. We do not say this because our London 
Editor contributed an article on ‘‘ The Broadcasting of 
Gramophone Records ’”’ to it—though indeed this might in- 
terest the lay public—but because of the general interest and 
liveliness of the publication, and more particularly because of 
a golden leading article entitled ‘‘ This Month’s Bigger Busi- 
ness Idea,’’ addressed to H.M.V. dealers, from which we 
venture to quote two passages that deserve to be quoted all 
over the world. 

Ete The public with limited means is unwise to cast 
sheep’s eyes in the direction of electrical reproduction for 
some time yet. .. There is at present no such thing as an elec- 
trical reproduction device at a low price which will give re- 
sults to compare with an acoustical gramophone at the same 
figure. Better that you should create among your customers 
a demand for good ‘acoustical models, which in all cases com- 
pare more than favourably with any cheap electrical repro- 
ducing instrument likely to be marketed for time ahead.” 

ke he When electrical models are purchased, after- 
sales service is vital. You must ask yourself when you are 
facing the question of selling an electrical or acoustical model 
—‘ Am I in a position to give to this man the service that 
he is quite right in demanding on the electrical mode] at so 
low a price?’ ” 


On the Air 

The new- N.G.S. records will be broadcast by the B.B.C. 
between 12 and 1 p.m. on September 3rd and 10th. 

The Paul Juon Chamber Symphony recorde made under the 


direction of Charles Kreshover for the National Gramophonic 
Society were broadcast from Savoy Hill soon after their issue. 
On June 24th they were broadcast by the Basle Radio Station, 
and this led to a request for them from Hilversum Radio 
Station. Far too few of our readers appreciate the neglected 
rather than buried treasures of the N.G.S.’s modest catalogue; 
but when Continental radio stations, without any prompting, 
recognise the value of the recording of a rarely heard work 
like this of Juon, perhaps more of them wil! be inclined to 
believe that N.G.S. records are worth trying. 


The Kindly Thought 


An early reader of Taz GramMopHoNE and member of the 
National Gramophonic Society recently brought to our office 
fifty pre-electric recordings of the N.G.S., for distribution 
among readers who would appreciate chamber musio even if 
not the most recent recordings. There has been no difficulty 
in finding recipients, but if anyone who reads this has a 
genuine, ungratifiable hunger for records of classical music, 
his or her name and address will be registered in a waiting 
list in case we get any more windfalls of a similar kind. 

It will be remembered that Mr. H. L. Wilson once sent us 
about four hundred records to distribute, and these gave in- 
calculable happiness to some of his fellow-readers. 


Vocalionica 

' A sheaf of first-class publicity matter suddenly begins to 
flutter into our letter box, all dealing with Vocalion matters 
and Broadcast records. Here are some interesting state- 
ments :—‘‘ Scotsmen are very poor buyers of Scottish national 
tunes.’”’ ‘' Northumberland is the one and only part of Eng- 
land where Swiss yodelling is appreciated.’’ ‘‘ There are pro- 
portionately more devotees of The British Grenadiers in 
Bristol than anywhere else in England.’’ ‘‘ Devon, Corn- 
wall and Somerset want jazz.’’ ‘‘ What Birmingham wants 
is good broad comedians.’’ ‘‘ Loch Lomond and Annie Laurie 
both sell a lot better in, say, Ealing than in Glasgow.” 
‘‘ Classical records, rejected by Somerset, Cumberland, and 
Hampshire, sell in huge quantities in Manchester and Leeds.” 
‘“‘ Land of Hope and Glory is gradually declining, and God 
Save the King increasing, in popularity.” ‘‘ Lancashire is 
easily the most musical county in England.’’ ‘‘ Vocalion are 
using double the number of presses compared with last year.” 
‘‘The sales of Sandy Powell’s Broadcast records The Lost 
Policeman and The Caretaker have already passed the million 
mark.’’? ‘Throughout July the best seller of all Broadcast 
records was the Stein Song.” 


Leonard and Margaret Gowings 

Mr. S. E. Levy writes from Shanghai to correct Mr. Mead- 
more’s idea that there is any rarity in the fact that Leonard 
Gowings and his daughter have both made records (June, 
p. 16). Two or more members of the same family have done 
so in the cases of Fritz and Hugo Kreisler; Rosa and Carmela 
Ponselle; Alfred and Heinrich Griinfeld; Mme. Olgar, Elgar 
and the late Eli Hudson; Erica and Alice Morini; Dame 
Clara Butt, Carrie Tubb and Ethel Hook; Louise Homer and 
her daughter Louise Homer Stires; Charles and George 
Foster; Mark and Boris Hambourg; Harry and Reginald 
Goss-Custard; Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Crawford; Sarah and 
Maurice Bernardt; Fred and Ellen Terry. 

Perhaps there are more. But Mr. Levy is fairly encyclo- 
peedic in his knowledge of record history, as Collectors’ Corner 
has often shown. 


Clever Arrangements 

There is no need to recommend the Columbia record Anno 
Domini, issued this month. It is one of those best sellers 
that, between now and Christmas Day, will find their way 
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into most households where a gramophone is kept. But it is 
worth while to draw attention to the care which Philippe 
Willoughby, who now makes all the ‘‘ arrangements ”’ for the 
J. H. Squire Celeste Octet, devotes to his task. One of his 
happy ideas was to have as an accompaniment to the voices 
(on side one) singing The First Nowell the same Eastern 
melody that is heard early in the record; and there is courage, 
too, in the pitting of six strings only against three trumpets 
in the ‘‘ earthly adoration ’’ passage on side two, where the 
experiment turns out well. Similarly in last month’s record 
Putting the Clock Back (Col. DX68) Away to the mountain 
brow, at the beginning of side two, has as a counter-melody 
another hunting tune, Mendelssohn’s La Chasse. These little 
touches give a distinction that is too often lacking in records 
made for popular consumption. 


The late Captain L. #. G. Osmond Williams 


Not many boys have gone straight from Eton into the 
service of the Gramophone Company, as Osmond Williams did; 
and except for eight years (1911-1919) all his working life was 
given to H.M.V., and for the last four years he was head 
of the Artists and Recording Department at Hayes and, since 
1927, also a Director of the Covent Garden Opera Syndicate. 
He died on July 26th in Vienna after a sudden and painless 
illness, lasting only a few days. His great friend Eric 
Dunstan writes:—‘‘ He was only forty-five. I knew him as 
‘ Trevor,’ but at Hayes he was ‘ Osmond’ to avoid confusion 
with his uncle, the Chairman of H.M.V.. He joined the 
Gramophone Company some six years ago and his place will 
be hard to fill. He killed himself with overwork. 

‘* Artists, especially those at the top of the tree, are notori- 
ously difficult temperamental people ; they cannot be driven and 
an ounce of tact will do more than pounds of brains. Trevor 
had both and the result was that never in the history of the 
Gramophone Company had relations between it and its 
artists been happier or more successful. No one could resist 
Osmond Williams: he had that inborn gift of good manners 
and sympathy which oiled the path of many a difficult nego- 
tiation. 

‘* At the Opera, of which he never missed a night, he was in- 
dispensable, and his charm and his hospitality were largely 
responsible for the smooth running of a complicated business. 

‘He was, if ever there was one, a round peg in a round 
hole: he lived for his work which was his life. I was with 
him during his last illness and in his moments of conscious- 
ness or semi-consciousness it was business which pre-occupied 
his mind. 

‘‘ Had he spared himself he might still be living, but what 
are our regrets? He died with the knowledge that he had 
made a great success of his job, and therefore he died happy.”’ 





Recorder and Record Manufacturing 
Expert (internationally known) with 
own recording outfit is prepared to 
travel to any part of the world for 
_ recording purposes. ; 


He also offers for sale complete 
recording outfits. 

Apply Box 114, The Gramophone, 

10a, Soho Square, London, W.1 
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Bibliographies 

The new Book Lists which we have compiled for the 
National Book Council on (a) Gramophones and Records (b) 
Broadcasting and Wireless Telephony will be sent free to any 


of our readers who apply for them with a stamped and ad. 
dressed envelope and the coupon on p, xxxilii. 


Foreign Recordings 


The price of The Gramophone Shop’s most useful Encyclo. 
pedia of the World’s Best Recorded Music was omitted from 
the advertisement in our last issue. It is 1s. 6d. 

Meanwhile, Rimington van Wyck’s new alphabetical list of 
Foreign Recordings up to August is obtainable gratis from 42, 
Cranbourn Street, London, W.C.2. 


Romantic Music 

Alec Rowley, the composer, is going to give a gramophone 
talk on ‘‘ A Gramophonic Week-End ”’ to the Richmond and¢ 
District Gramophone Society (of which Sir H. Walford Davies 
is the new President) on September 22nd. Visitors wil! be 
welcomed. Hon. Secretary Mr. C. Sully, 30, Arlington 
Mansions, Chiswick, W.4. 


Bach 


The Columbia records of the Sixth Brandenburg Concerto 
were in good time for the playing of it at the Proms., and the 
gramophonist is surprised to find what a large proportion of 
the favourite works in the programmes of the Proms. is 
already recorded. The latest miniature score (Eulenberg) to 
reach us from Messrs. Goodwin and Tabb is of Bach’s Cantata 
No. 50, Nun ist das Heil; and Mr. Tyler, of the Gramophone 
Shop, has ‘been telling an interviewer in the New York Tele. 
gram that he ranks the composers in the order of demand so— 
Bach, Wagner, Beethoven, Brahms. 

All the more reason why the two new N.G.S. records of 
Bach’s F minor Concerto and of an exquisite chorale arranged 
by Hummell should have a wide appeal. 


Mackenzie Pioneer 


This is the heading of a passage in the article in the New 
York Telegram mentioned above. It proceeds :— 

‘‘ Tyler credits Compton Mackenzie, well known British 
novelist, with originating recordings of the classics and other 
music hitherto known only to the most recondite concertgoer. 

Mackenzie in 1925, according to Tyler, sought in vain to 
enlist the aid of the big British disc makers in putting out 
the better chamber and symphonic music. 

They refused, and Mackenzie, with a small coterie of deter- 
mined friends, hired an orchestra, went to the disc company 
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studios and paid to have a recording made. Mackenzie’s 
friends thereafter organized as the National Gramophonic 
Society. The society, a non-profit making organization, makes 
the hest of the unusual recordings.’’ 

The New York Times has also been giving prominence to the 
objects and achievements of the National Gramophonic Society. 


Arnold Bax 


Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson will be playing the Bax 
Sonata for two pianos at the International Festival of Con- 
temporary Music at Liége and during their tour of Holland. 
They will cross the Atlantic on October 25th for a three 
months’ tour of Canada, the Pacific Coast and the Middle 
West. 


The New Electrocolor Needle 


Probably the most important news of the month for readers 
of THe GRAMOPHONE is that the inventor of the Burmese Colour 
Needle has made further progress with a needle which adds 
the virtue of durability to the advantages which won for the 
B.C.N. its popularity. This new needle, the Electrocolor, is 
sold everywhere in packets of three for one shilling. Each 
needle is guaranteed to last as long as a box of steel needles; 
and it is claimed for it that it has no appreciable effect of 
wear on records, while it has the soft brilliance, the volume, 
the reduced surface noise, and the subtle definition of tone 
values that we are all looking for. 

Many reliable and impartial judges have given the Electro- 
color a thorough test and have reported favourably, even 
enthusiastically. We shall give our own report next month; 
but in the meanwhile it would be a help if our readers would 
give the needles a trial and would let us know their verdict. 


British Dance Music 


The London Editor recently had ‘the interesting privilege of 
broadcasting in the London Regional programme a half-hour 
of British Dance tunes and, two evenings later, a half-hour 
of American dance tunes—all, of course, on records. For 
the latter he had the co-operation of Edgar Jackson and Bill 
Harty, and the result was something over two hundred letters 
from listeners, nearly all of them asking where the records 
could be obtained and how soon another American programme 
could be arranged. 

The British programme was less enthusiastically received, 
but correspondents evidently appreciated the tunefulness of 
the melodies in some and the broad humour of others. It is 
significant that there is only one record (Piccadilly) of the 
tune ‘‘ She’s a slip of a girl,’’ which won the Melody Maker’s 
Competition last year; and that such delightful affairs as 
Shadows around me Blues (Rowland Leigh and Marc Antony), 
The Life of a Rose (Bruce Sievier and Rex Burrows) and 
Longing for you (Eddie Perry) still remain unrecorded. 


The Society of British Composers 

However, it looks as if the better times were coming. Jack 
Hylton, who has recently received a signal decoration from 
the French Government, has given his support to the new 
Society of ‘‘ Associated British Authors and Composers,’ the 
objects of which are to foster and encourage the efforts of 
British composers to get a hearing in their own country. The 
B.B.C. is said to be benevolent in this matter. 


Honour for Szigeti 
Joseph Szigeti, the Hungarian violinist, whose playing of 
the Brahms Violin Concerto is one of the glories of the 
Columbia catalogue, has been given the Cross of the Légion 
d’Honneur by the French Government. Well has he deserved it. 
9) 


COMPETITION 


ACK HYLTON and his orchestra have. made 
Jrany famous records, but the most popular of 
them all have been the 12-in. Medleys and 
Arrangements of old favourites. These are still best 
sellers though some of them were issued many months 
ago. 
Here are the records at present in the H.M.V. cata- 
logue :— 
C1575. Melodious Memories. 
C1592. Good Old Songs. 
C1658. Early Ragtime Memories. 
C1681. Old Time Songs. 
C1778. Old Musical Comedy Gems. 
C1788. More Old Songs. 
C1784. Good Old Dances. 
C1846. Medley of Chappell Ballads. 
C1886. Selection of Boosey Ballads. 


Now Jack Hylton has been asked by H.M.V. to 
make some more on similar lines, and has had the 
happy idea of asking readers of THE GRAMOPHONE to 
offer helpful suggestions. 

For this assistance Mr. Hylton is offering two prizes 
of £5 each for the two letters containing the best sug- 
gestions for :— 


(a) A general title for the record (12-inch double- 
'. sided); ; 

(b) The names of, say, eight to twelve tunes to be 
featured in medley form under the suggested 
general title ; and 

(c) The treatment of the tunes, i.e., the effects, 
patter, vocal choruses, etc. 


The judges will be Mr. Hylton himself, the London 
Editor of Taz GramMopHone (Christopher Stone), and 
Mr. W. L. Streeton, Manager of the Artists’ Depart- 
ment, the Gramophone Co. Ltd. Their decision will 
be final, and no correspondence about it can be con- 
sidered.. 

The competition will close with the first post on 
Monday morning, September 29th, 1930. 

All entries should be addressed to The London 
Editor, ‘THe GramorHone, 10A, Soho Square, Lon- 
don, W.1. 

A coupon (see p. xxxiii) must be attached to each 
entry. 

Competitors should write on one side only of the 
paper and. should not forget to include their names 
and addresses. 

Any copyright and/or other benefits existing in 
two winning entries will become automatically the 
property of Jack Hylton, who reserves the right to 
use the winning entries in whole or in part as he may 
desire. Mr. Hylton also reserves the first refusal of 
the copyright in any other entries for which he may 
wish to negotiate. 
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This Month’s Adventures 


Milhaud. Tijuca from Saudades do Brazil, arr. for violin 
and piano by C. Levy, played by Joseph Szigeti and 
Kurt Ruhrseitz. French Columbia, D1633. 

Milhaud’s Saudades do Brazil were written at Rio de Janeiro 
at the time when Paul Claudel, the dramatist-poet, represented 
France there as Ambassador, with the composer as a member 
of his staff. Milhaud left Paris to take up this post in 1917, 
very soon after the launching of “ Les Six,” and returned 
in 1919. The Saudades consist of a dozen short dances in a 
tango-like rhythm, which the composer has made the occasion 
for some of his early ventures into bitonality—writing in two 
keys at once. In Tijuca, however, the two keys have the 
same tonic. .The piece is simultaneously in A major and minor, 
which provides great scope for “false relations,” especially 
C sharp against C natural. The earliest example of this 
type of “ bi-modality ’’ occurs in Stravinsky’s Le Sacre du 
Printemps (1913) in an important phrase which is simultan- 
eously in B major and minor. Milhaud soon developed an 
uncanny facility in persuading the ear to accept these 
combinations by the adoption of a popular melodic outline. 
In the last ten years they have come into general use among 
the younger composers. 

On the other side Szigeti plays the Bourrée from Bach’s 
unaccompanied Violin Suite in B minor. 


Le Boeuf sur le Toit, Cinéma-Fantaisie, arr. for piano and 
violin, played by Jean Wiéner & René Benedetti. Violin 
cadenza by Arthur Honegger. French Columbia, D15074/5. 

Except for purposes of identification I could never bring my- 
self to attach much importance to the titles of musical compo- 
sitions. When Le Boeuf sur le Toit (The Ox on the Roof) was 
new (1919) I was asked what the title meant. I had not then the 
faintest idea, so, sooner than disappoint the enquirer, I im- 
provised the explanation that under prohibition bovril had be- 
come a staple refreshment in the roof gardens of New York. 
I judged that anybody who could swallow the camel that New 
York was a dry city would not be likely to strain at my addi- 
tional gnat. Afterwards ‘Jean Cocteau’s pantomime-farce, 
originally produced in Paris (Feb., 1920) was brought to the 
London Coliseum as ‘‘ The Nothing-Doing Bar ’’ (July, 1920), 
and I discovered that my random shot had not been wide of 
the mark. But the basic idea of the production—the mating 
of slow-motion mime with boisterously animated music—did 
not, after all, prove as entertaining as the music itself. Evcn- 
tually, ‘‘ Le Boeuf sur le Toit ’’ became the name of a Parisian 
restaurant which, after being for a time a rendezvous of artists, 
suffered the usual fate of such establishments in an invasion of 
more moneyed but less interesting customers who changed its 
character. This is symbolical. All that was ‘‘ Le Boeuf sur 
le Toit ’’ has passed away, but the music remains. In form 


it is an extended rondo in tango-rhythm. The principal theme, . 


which constantly recurs between the episodes, was adopted 
for their performances by those famous musical clowns, the 
Fratellini, and can be obtained separately under the title ‘‘ Le 
Tango des Fratellini.’’ Idolized in Paris, they once visited 
London, but met with so tepid a reception that, I am assured, 
one of them wept tears of mortification. It is one more illus- 
tration that there is no sphere in which international frontiers 
are more formidable than that of humour. Does this apply 
to music? I wonder. To me it is exhilarating, but I am 
notoriously cosmopolitan. Its capricious excursions into 
bitonality, sometimes in the main theme, nearly always in the 
episodes, produce in my opinion something that is rare in 
music, namely, phonetic comedy, humour that is perceptible in 
the sounds without the aid of related ideas. Though it has 
become familiar, it still provokes a certain hilarity. The 
music was composed for orchestra, but this record presents it 


in an arrangement for violin and piano, with a cadenza for 
the former by Arthur Honegger. The players are René 
Benedetti and Jean Wiéner, the latter famous for his deft 
handling of ‘‘ jazz,’’ both as pianist and as composer—but, be 
it remembered, also the pianist in the Paris performances of 
Schénberg’s ‘‘ Pierrot Lunaire.”’ 

Epwin Evans, 


This Month’s Classic 
QUARTET IN F MAJOR, Op. 96 (DVORAK). 


Although the score of this most genial of quartets makes no 
mention of the title ‘‘ Nigger,’ describing the work simply as 
Quartet in F major, Op. 96, there can be no doubt of the 
suitability of the nick-name by which it is generally known, 
It was in 1892 that Dvorak went to America to take up a post 
in New York. The keen interest in folk-song and local colour 
which had already shown itself in his treatment of Bohemian 
music not unnaturally led him to the study of the American 
Negro tunes. Here, in the “‘ Spirituals ’’ and other songs, his 
genius found just that type of material that it could best tum 
to account. Everyone knows that these negro melodies and 
rhythms are the source of modern “ Rag-time’”’ and its 
derivatives, and it is interesting to compare Dvorak’s works in 
this genre, the New World Symphony, Op. 95, and this Quartet, 
Op. 96 (both written in 1893) with recent efforts to adapt 
** jazz ”’ to the tastes of the cultivated musician. But thore is 
one aspect of the matter that has been little dwelt upon. A 
glance at Korbay’s arrangements of Hungarian songs or at 
Dvorak’s own Songs my mother taught me shows us that the 
syncopation characteristic of the negro melodies was also a 
feature of the tunes of Dvorak’s own country. No doubt 
this had a lot to do with his sympathy towards the American 
music. Incidentally, too, it disposes of the claim that the 
syncopated style is a unique product of America ! 

First Movement.—-The first subject, with its typical 
syncopation, appears on the viola in bar three beneath a 
tremolo on the violins. The music deals with this idea in a 
section of great vivacity, till at length a decrease of both tone 
and speed leads to the second subject, also a syncopated tune, 
introduced pianissimo on the violin. This quickly brings us 
to the development, which is based mainly on the first subject, 
and is full of colour. A clever piece of contrapuntal writing 
takes us gradually back to the recapitulation. This and the 
coda are full of variety but need no description. 

Slow Movement.—Above a rhythmic accompaniment the 
violin sings a plaintive serenade which is presently repeated 
by the ’cello in its high register. A second tune is treated 
in the same way. Then the violin gives out yet a third 
melody, also repeated. So far the rhythmic accompaniment 
has continued without interruption, but now it ceases, and the 
*cello plays once more the first of the three tunes against 4 
background of alternate arco and pizzicato chords on the other 
instruments. 

Scherzo.—A bright theme with an individual rhythm is 
announced by violin and ’cello, and forms the basis of the 
Scherzo. The Trio brings a change to the minor key and 
contains three ideas. The first two are played simultaneously 
on the two violins at the outset ; the third appears a moment 
later on the violins (while the ’cello repeats the second) and 
is easily recognised by its jerky rhythm. The Scherzo returns 
in due course, after which the T'rio is played again in a slightly 
more elaborate form. Another repetition of the Scherw 
completes the movement. 

Finale.—This is a rondo whose principal subject is that 
heard at the outset on the violin. After a while a change of 
key brings a less vivacious and more flowing melody on the 
same instrument. Next a repetition of the main subject 
leads to a new episode in slower time. But the irrepressible 
Rondo soon creeps back, and pursues its hilarious course to the 
end, the return of the flowing melody causing only a momentary 
interruption in the prevailing gaiety. 

PP. 
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National Gramophonic Society 


A NOTE ON THE NEW ISSUES 


150. Hugo Wolf, Jtalian Serenade. 
Quartet. 

151-2. J. 8. Bach. Concerto in F minor for Piano and 
Strings. On the fourth side, Blessed Jesus, here we stand 
(Chorale arranged by Rummel.) Ethel Bartlett. 

153-5. Arnold Bax. String Quartet in G major. The Marie 
Wilson String Quartet. 

156-8. Arnold Bax. Sonata for Two Pianos. Ethel Bartlett 
and Rae Robertson. On the fourth side, Hardamger. 

(Miniature scores of the Wolf, ls. 6d.; the Bach, 2s.; the 

Bax Quartet, 5s. These can be obtained from the Secretary.) 


Considering how much musicians have to put up with from 
their Philistine acquaintances, it is not surprising that one or 
two of them turned a little crusty before they died. The 
wonder is rather that they are, taking them in the bunch, 
such a cheerful lot. They are told that their beloved classics 
are stiff and dull, that their adored romantics are pompous, 
lengthy, sentimental and neurasthenic ; as to their audacious, 
adventurous moderns—far be it from me to stain these chaste 
eclumns with what is said about them. But—well, you know! 

All this the musician bears—musician, of course, is notori- 
ously @ synonym for saint—bears with a grin and without 
malice. But the musician is human as well as saintly, his 
blood is red or blue (though this latter is very rare), and he 
may be forgiven a little human glee when he gets his 
opportunity to turn the tables on his persecutors. 

Members of the N.G.S., arise! Such an opportunity awaits 
you ! 

Lead the Philistine gently to the cliff’s edge. Tell him 
about Wolf—how Wolf wrote songs acclaimed by the experts 
as among the subtlest and most beautiful in the whole range of 
German Lieder (‘‘ high-brow,’’ he snorts); how he died, in 
1903, in an asylum (“the proper place for a musician ’’) ; 
and how the Italian Serenade was composed in 1893-4 (‘‘ old- 
fashioned’), Then turn on this single double-sided record. 
What is this? Melody, laughter, intoxicating rhythm! 
0 sole mio! This is surely no German philosopher standing 
in some narrow Neapolitan street on a soft summer’s night, 
gaily twanging a guitar, his eyes alert for answering gleams 
fron the window above? You don’t believe it is? Then 
obviously you don’t know Wolf’s Spanish and Italian songs ! 
Go and look at them! Analysis? To H with analysis ! 
you don’t need a guide-book to enjoy the evening air, and 
M. Mangeot and his friends will look after you. 

Then there’s a three-movement Quartet (Allegretto semplice, 
Lento e molto espressivo, Rondo [Allegrovivace]) by that dreadful 
modern, Arnold Bax. The Philistine knows all about Bax : 
“He writes discords, you know, my dear, just like the Bol- 
sheviks. Besides, he’s mixed up with those Celtic revival 
people, and you know what shocking things Celts do in the 
twilight !’’. You can tell him, too, that this Quartet was 
published in 1918 (“‘ more war stuff ’’) and that each movement 
occupies two full sides. Let him unburden himself to his 
h-art’s conterit and then make him eat his words. There 
are at least five separate tunes (yes, I mean tunes) in the first 
movement alone, and a more cheerful selection you will not 
find in a month of Sundays. Discords? Of course, there are 
discords! There are discords in Mendelssohn, Handel, every- 
body ; discords in music are like the bitters in a cock-tail. 
But if the discords here worry a single mortal soul, I shall be 
very much surprised. And what rhythms, what joie de vivre, 
what decorativ and always appropriate cavortings among the 
instruments participating in this British Faschingsschwank ! 

After the boisterousness of the first movement the reflective 
lyricism of the second gives us a welcome opportunity to get 
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our breath—and having got it to hold it in rapture. Here is 
Bax at his richest and best, yet with all the richness he never 
oversteps the frontiers of the quartet. For such harmonies, 
such colouring, such embroidery surely a whole orchestra were 
hardly sufficient. Bax shows that four instruments can do it 
all—if only you know how to handle them. The movement 
has two melodies, but of these the first, with its long-drawn, 
expressive phrases,is by far the more important, pervading the 
whole with an atmosphere of passionate regret. 

The last movement has all the rollicking gaiety of the first 
and something more besides—as befits a finale. The main idea 
comes at the beginning on the viola and recurs several times 
in the course of the movement in different settings. Other 
tunes flit jauntily in and out of the score. You will soon be 
on friendly terms with them all, but there is one great-hearted 
melody (it comes at the beginning of the last side) which 
cannot fail to win our Philistine even at a first hearing. He has 
spoken of the shocking things Celts do at twilight, and perhaps 
it was at twilight that some inspired bard of long ago first 
gave utterance to the strain we call the Londonderry Air. 
I don’t know that there is much twilight about this tune of 
Bax’s, but I do know that if that Londonderry bard in the 
islands of the west (or wherever it is that dead Celts go) could 
hear it he would long to salute its author not only as a com- 
patriot but as an artistic brother with a gift of melody rivalling 
his own.* 

And how infectious is the enjoyment so obviously felt by 
the Marie Wilson Quartet in playing this genial work! They 
have made it quite impossible for me to write to-day with the 
gravity becoming to a critic. And for that I apologise; I'd 
apologise for anything to anybody after hearing that quartet. 

The Bax Sonata for Two Pianos (molto moderato, lento 
espressivo, vivace e fuoco), which fills a further five sides, is quite. 
another kettle of fish. I don’t mean that it’s difficult to follow 
—it isn’t—but it is serious music and must be listened to 
seriously. The players are Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, 
probably the best pair in the world for two piano music— 
who made a great success of the Sonata on their last American 
tour. On each occcasion Rae Robertson introduced it with a 
few preliminary remarks and these I here substitute in place of 
@ more prosaic analysis : 

‘““Though this work is not to be regarded as programme 
music, each of its three movements expresses the composer’s 
reaction to some experience which has stirred his imagination 
profoundly. 

The first movement, in rather free sonata form, might be 
called a Poem of Spring. Its frequent changes of mood and 
tempo suggest that mixture of languor and ecstasy which we 
associate with the re-birth of the world of Nature when the sun 
has conquered the frosts of Winter. It is easy, in listening to 
this movement, to hear the songs of nesting birds, and to picture 
the gambols of young lambs, but these are only symbols of the 
awakening of life, tender and delicate yet at the same time full 
of power and vitality. 

The second movement takes us into the world of ancient 
Celtic legend. From some distant fairy heaven across the sea 
comes a faint sound of unearthly music, hardly distinguishable 
from the sea-murmur which accompanies it. As the movement 
progresses the sea becomes more turbulent, rising gradually 
till at last it seems to break in a great wave. Then comes again 
the fairy melody, which slowly dies away into silence. 

The last movement is based on the rhythm of a1 old folk- 
dance, somewhat rough and fierce in its merry-making. At 
the end of the movement we hear again the languorous, sun- 








* Mr. Cobbett feels the same ‘about this. See his note on Bax in 
Cobbett’s Cyclopedic Survey, vol. 1, page 78. 
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stained melody which opens the first movement, now, however, 
transformed into a song of joy and triumph, as if the Spring 
had really come at last, in all its splendour.” 

The odd side on the last record contains Hardanger (with 
acknowledgment to Grieg), a smaller but very pleasing work 
of Bax, also for two pianos. 

Of the Bach Concerto in F minor for Piano and Strings, 
Schweitzer says that it “is an arrangement of a lost violin 
concerto in G minor.” Elsewhere the same writer points out 
that such works as this “ have nothing in common with the 


modern concerto, in which the réle of the orchestra is largely 
that of an accompanist. With Bach it is only a matter of 
giving a specially brilliant obbligatopart to thesoloinstrument.” 
I have already overstepped the prescribed limits of space, so | 
can do no more than beg you to hear these three sides for 
yourselves—and not on any account to miss the odd side (the 
fourth) on which Ethel Bartlett plays a little Bach Choral 
Prelude, Blessed Jesus, here we stand. This contains some of the 
most lovely music and also, I think, some of the best piano 
recording that the N.G.S. has given us. Pi. 


vr ey 


| TURN TABLE TALK 


By THE LONDON EDITOR 


AST month’s Editorial and certain passages in the 

correspondence pages naturally provoked a good many 

readers to enter the lists and all unwittingly to break 
a lamce with an unseen opponent. What chiefly transpired 
was the chivalrous good sense of the majority who felt that 
though Mr. W. R. Anderson and Mr. Edgar Jackson were no 
doubt perfectly capable of defending themselves vigorously it 
was quite time that they should receive support from volun- 
teers. 

It would be a sorry business if any of us were to make light 
of the enormous influence for good that Mr. W. R. Anderson 
has exercised with unfailing pressure on the minds of readers 
of Tae Gramornone during the last five years. All over the 
world there are people who month after month have found 
in his writings and his reviews the ripe wisdom and discern- 
‘ing guidance that they need and who have never for a 
moment doubted that he was fully qualified to criticise the 
records of important musical works issued by the recording 
companies. I have before me a list of his “‘ credentials,” the 
posts he has held as lecturer, journalist, critic and 
examiner; and surely it is only the folly of ignorance that 
ever prompts any of our readers to challenge him on his 
own ground. I know from a hundred instances how ready 
Mr. Anderson is to respond to any enquirer that applies to 
him in the proper spirit, to prove his point to any challenger 
that is fitly equipped, or to discuss in perfect reasonableness 
the various subjects of interest and importance that crop up 
from time to time. 

Mr. Edgar Jackson is a newcomer, not an old gtager like 
Mr. Anderson. We have already had many assurances that 
his reviews of dance records are welcomed by those of our 
readers who are interested in the subject in which he is an 
acknowledged expert. _ Those who are not interested may at 
least join with the Editor and myself in believing that every 
section of Tur GRAMOPHONE reviews should be entrusted to the 
best man that we can find. 

One of our readers in a long letter of advice to the Editor 
implored him not “ to listen to the syren Christopher.” I 
must protest that I am not a syren, physically or intellec- 
tually—not any sort of syren. But I am the man on the 
spot and I have considerable data on which to advise the 
Editor in questions of policy. My sympathy with those of 
our original readers who imagine that THE GRAMOPHONE was 
better in its first than in its seventh volume is tinged with 
astonishment, but I am not incapable of understanding their 
point of view. I still prefer concerts to gramophone records 
or radio and I still prefer plays to films; and I should not 
have fought, as I have fought, to keep the National Gramo- 
phonic Society going if I did not prefer chamber music. to 
American theme songs and dance tunes. 


Now this Clancying is great fun for the few who can indulge 
in it: but is it really fair on our other readers? The Clancys 
who buy nothing but classical records are a small minority 
whose battles we have always fought and who have done hitle 
or nothing to help. Quite apart from the negative effect 
that they have had upon the recording companies—look at the 
few important works that we have had for review during the 
last six months—they are now grudging the space given to 
the reviewing of the records about which their fellow-readers 
really want discriminating guidance. . 

It is inconceivable that any sincere Clancyite should have 
not bought a single N.G.S. record: and ‘as Secretary of that 
Society I am able to say quite fairly that, judged by this 
standard, the sincere Clancyites (for whom THe GRAMOPHONE 
was founded) are not likely to number more than a _ twenty- 
fourth part of the total body of our readers every month. 
It would be unkind to labour this point, but it would be mad- 
ness to ignore it. : 

Tue Gramopuone, as the Editor has had to make clear, is not 
a philanthropical institution; but it is not shaping to become 
anything but amateurish. It breaks all the rules of journal- 
ism and flouts the simplest dictates of commercialism. But 
I do not think we should be particularly proud of these short- 
comings or eccentricities or virtues—whichever they are. They 
are incidental, not essential, to the position which we occupy 
as a bridge between the Trade and the Public: and if we re- 
serve the bridge for every twenty-fourth man who pays the toll 
we shall hardly justify our position or maintain our toll-fees. 


CHRISTOPHER STONE. 





Be sure you see and 
hear the new lower 
priced Columbia Radio 
Graphophone at IMHOF 
"HOUSE. — 
See pages viii. and xiv. 
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ORCHESTRAL 
COLUMBIA. , 


DX78 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Cordoba Philharmonic Orchestra, 
.conducted by Cantero and Pablos: La Habanera and 
Carnival (Lucena). 

LX41-2 (12in., 13s.).—Sir H. Wood and Symphony Orchestra : 

- Bw Regge y gga seat (Bach). ™ 

x in. 13s.).—Mengelberg and Concertgebouw 
Orchestra: Bolero (Ravel). 

LX43-7 (12in., 32s. 6d.).—Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Weingartner: Hammerclavier Sonata, 
Op. 106 (Beethoven, arr. Weingartner). 

[A Foreword.—In case anyone should be disappointed this 
month at not finding in the correspondence columns a brief, 
bright and brotherly letter from W.R.A. in reply to recent 
correspondence, let it besaid that W.R.A., back from arefreshing 
holiday, feels so much at peace with all men that he positively 
refuses to quarrel with anybody—except recorders : and them 
he is paid to beset. Seriously, he understands that the Editor 
hopes soon to open up some helpful discussion about a good 
many of the gramophone doubts of the day; and W.R.A. 
would like to play some helpful part in that. He feels that he 
can most usefully set out his ideas when the Editor’s lines are 
indicated, and so reserves his remarks until then. For the 
moment he would only affirm again his belief that frank dis- 
cussion, conducted with the lively hope of widening knowledge, 
ean do nothing but good. The more questioning there is, the 
happier ; and the more we can get down to fundamentals, 
whether of science or musical knowledge and taste, the better 
shall we all burnish our brains]. 

Those who like the languorous type of Spanish music, and 
do not seek anything very fresh, will enjoy the Habanera. The 
other piece is still less new. The tone of the guitar (or some 
cognate instrument) plays a prominent part. In the Habanera 
Pablos plays a ’cello part ; in the other piece he is the con- 
ductor. The work is alertly done, and the recording has hit 
on a good, sunlight-clear reproduction. 

I hope the Siath Brandenburg is the forerunner of the whole 
set—and of a pretty comprehensive run through the whole 
of Bach’s orchestral works. Though Bach crowds the Tuesday 
Proms., as ever, he has not had quite the full recording attention 
that his popularity merits. I once reviewed an advance set 
of the six Brandenburgs, but they were thereafter withheld, 
and I do not know what has become of them. This Sizth is a 
“snip” of the first order, which I do not need to commend 
bar by bar, or even movement by movement. The rich 
interweaving of the six parts gives the fullest satisfaction to 
ear and mind, the recording having done excellent justice to 
the varied string tone—more so than I remember in almost 
any recent record of strings alone. The original scoring was 
for two viole da braccio (tenor viol: the viola has taken its 
place), two viole da gamba (bass viol: ’cello size), one violon- 
cello, and a violone (double bass), which had the same part as 
the cembalo (keyboard)—now wisely done away with, in this 
combination. In view of the absence of the highest string tone 
(the violins’), the variety we hear is specially notable. (The 





and First Reviews 


parts actually used nowadays are two for viola, three for ’cello, 
and one for D.B.). The easy athleticism of Bach is over it 
all—with, in the second movement, the gracious, spacious 
presence that is the supporting joy of thousands of music- 
lovers. The finale, a sort of gigue, is taken very steadily. I 
find Sir Henry’s handling of Bach’s string works a bit heavy, 
lacking the finesse that I think is worth while ; and here I find 
no actual pp. I still hope to hear the peculiar beauties of 
viola tone more certainly caught ; meanwhile, here is sound 
reproduction of the day, and stimulating music: definitely, a 
capture of the month. If anyone wants one movement alone, 
the third is to be found on LX42, by itself. 

I had a word on the Polydor Bolero in April, page 505. This 
Columbia performance will probably be even more highly 
appreciated, because of the finer surface. In this piece we sigh 
for the long-playing record ; it is more than usually tiresome 
to have to change the discs, since the music works up con- 
tinuously, with no break. I fancy the piece will take its place 
in the repertory more as an exciting speciality-turn than for any 
other reason. There are many felicities of reproduced tone- 
catching here: as many, indeed, as one may expect te find on 
any record, almost. The end might be termed noisy. On the 
best instrument it need not be: any way, we are being asked 
very seriously nowadays if noise is not merely in the ear of the 
listener, as beauty is in his eye. I feel that the row justifies 
itself here, but that we don’t want much of this sort of gaiety. 

It is odd that this month gives us two big orchestral tran- 
scriptions—Weingartner’s, of the great Beethoven sonata, 
and some unnamed person’s, of the Schumann Carnival. It 
is not, I think, worth while discussing here whether the 
Hammerclavier is the best material to transcribe ; it is arguable 
that, as Beethoven was in those later days travelling quite 
outside the trammels of instruments, it is right to see if his 
music can be made still more impressive in some other medium 
than that he chose. Against that, it may be urged that he 
had able orchestras, and that if he had wanted to express his 
last thoughts through the orchestra, he would have written 
them for it. The first movement takes one record, the second 
one side, the third four sides, and the last, the remainder of the 
discs : a big dose, and not easy going. You will like the first 
movement for its size and power, and the third for its depth ; 
the Scherzo is a gorgeous little terror. The Finale is—what 
you like: a great fugue, which, if you see the late Beethoven 
as some do, may tell you much; if not, not. Those, by the 
way, who like to get all the help that analysis can give should 
see Forbes Milne’s The Pianoforte Sonatas of Beethoven—lII, 
in the Oxford Press’s Musical Pilgrim Series (1s. 6d.), wherein 
this work and half a dozen others (including two late ones) are 
fully dealt with, the emotional significance being by no means 
forgotten in the analysis. Milne speaks of the late music’s 
being ‘‘ exalted to a sphere of inspired revelation,’”’ beyond mere 
achievement: beyond, perhaps, the manifold ‘‘ meanings ” 
of music as Beethoven had previously known them. We do 
well to approach the deepest strivings of genius with reverence, 
in the reasonable belief that, if we do not grasp them, their 
author has so often in the past pleased us and made us under- 
stand, that it will be worth while to make special efforts to 
understand him now. I am struck by the extremely bright, 
clear effect of the first movement—promising illumination for 
the mind, and so encouraging us to listen cheerfully. In 
general, perhaps the first movement is bright, rather than 
massive. Does the Scherzo lack subtlety just a little, and 
especially pp tone? But in transcribing, one is not of course 
bound to keep to the composer’s exact tone-levels always ; 
much depends on the instruments one is using: a ff from the 
wind is very different from that of the strings. The resonance 
of the recording chamber is slightly excessive (note the sound 
at the pause, two-thirds of the way through this side). I 
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admire Weingartner’s scoring very much, in this movement. 
The Adagio everyone should hear and ponder : ‘it surely speaks 
to the heart, whether the rest of the work does or does not. 
It is rare music, in the fullest sense: moving in rarefied air, 
upon a mountain apart. I feel sure that this great and closely- 
argued music is more richly commended to most in this 
orchestral form than through the piano. The varied samples of 
prelude to the final fugue are exciting. The fugue shapes 
magnificently at the start, and is full of science whose intima- 
tions the orchestra helps one to catch ; but I am not sure that 
many listeners will make much of them, unless they are well 
acquainted with fugal practice; even then, is it all quite 
worth while? Beethoven, I think, had not then decided. 
Another twenty years of life (when he would not have been a 
very old man) would have shown what he could do with form. 
Elgar, almost alone, has delved deeply enough into that in the 
last hundred years (hear the symphonies). In this Finale I 
like Weingartner’s attaining something of the roughness of 
Beethoven’s colossal energy, without forgetting to polish his 
orchestral playing : a considerable feat (with all respect to our 
brave British players), when one has not much time for 
rehearsal. Try the Adagio first, then the Scherzo; after that, 
the first and last movements. The blazes of energy should 
please, in the Finale, and the wind quality, especially. 


PARLOPHONE. : 

E11029 (12in., 4s, 6d.).—State Opera Orchestra, conducted 

by Weissmann: La Feria (Lacome). 

E11027—8 (12in., 9s.).—Same orchestra and conductor: 

First Peer Gynt Suite (Grieg). 

Lacome’s suite is described as ‘‘ Spanish”’ music. It is of 
the Alhambra type—cinema provender, in the Delibes-Gounod 
line: not distinguished from thousands of its kind. There is 
a good bit of recording in the trumpet solo. For the rest, I 
doubt if Parlophone’s full string tone is quite on the soundest 
lines. I like the mf level a good deal better. Wind pleases 
me well, but those ff shocks are still not my ideal of true tone. 
That is not to deny that they may represent a new ideal of 
recorded tone—if you wish to make a world in which recording 
is not necessarily judged by its likeness to life. Such a world, 
I think, some may prefer to make. See, in somewhat tenuous 
but amusing parallel, J. B. S. Haldane’s Possible Worlds. 

In the Grieg, note that 11027 contains Ase,andthe goblins ; 
the other, Anitra and Morning. I like the slightly hard edge 
te Ase; it takes away the possibly sentimental tinge. The 
goblins certainly “‘ git yer’’ here: all the better because their 
menace is quietly held for a long time—possibly too long? I 
like this ghoulish suspense, though I should have liked a bigger 
smash at the end. In Morning and Anitra I seem to notice the 
surface noise more than is usual in Parlophone records. I like 
the line-drawing here. The foreign brass, though very true, 
rarely seems quite as warm and rich as ours. The finish of the 
phrasing is notably good, and the recording lets one feel and 
hear that. Excellent cheap records. Odd that Grieg’s music, 
for all the rightful praise it has had, never got down to the 
philosophy of Ibsen’s play, which is a considerable document, 
if you care for its argument. The Button Moulder, for instance, 
is much more after Brahms’s world-view than Grieg’s. But all 
the same, I shouldn’t like to gamble the suites we have (and 
some other happy bits not to be found except in the full score) 
for a possible Brahms setting, even if the old man were still 
working. (Odd by the way, that spirits seem to compose no 
music, though they write lots of prose and poetry.) 





If you wish to look up the reviews of important 
works issued last year you will find 
THE INDEX TO VOLUME VII. 


almost essential. 2s. 6d. post free from THE Gramo- 
PHONE, 10a, Soho Square, London, W. 











HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 


D1840-2 (12in., 19s. 6d.).—L.8.0., conducted by Ronald: 
Carnival (Schumann). 

DB1405-8 (12in., 34s.).—Mischa Elman and L.§.0., con- 
ducted by Barbirolli: Violin Concerto (Tchaikovsky). 


D1853—4 (12in., 13s.).—Berlin State Opera Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Klemperer: Academic Festival Overture 
(Brahms), and Minuet from Divertimento in D (Mozart). 


This is the music we used to delight in when the Russian 
Ballet brought the Carnival to such abounding, delicious life, 
Here they all are—Columbine, Pierrot, Estrella, the Coquette, 
and the rest of the idealised company : as large as life (for me 
a shade too large and hefty). The imagination is ever at war 
with the corporeal. I should have liked something more 
fragile, in Harlequin and Aveu; but there are some dainty 
moments (wind, on side 2, e.g.). Remembering that the Rus- 
sian Ballet was not a translation of life, but a fantasy, few will 
complain if this Carnival is not exactly the private, tip-toe 
delight they make for themselves when playing or hearing the 
piano suite. ‘It’s my own Carnival,” the Ballet rightly 
insists ; and any way, it was Schumann’s, before he tacked the 
names on to the pieces ; Carnival might quite easily have come 
out with different titles altogether. Why not accept the 
contents of the Ballet’s toy-box as they are tumbled out, and 
rejoice in the rich-blooded recording of Sir Landon and his 
men? 


I reviewed the Columbia Tchaikovsky concerto in the issue 
of November, 1929, page 242. This was on 6s. 6d. records 
(Huberman and the Berlin orchestra, conducted by Steinberg). 
I cannot say that I find eight shillings’ worth of difference 
between that and the present highly enjoyable set, though this 
is characterised by especially bold, full fiddling. There is a lot 
of variety in the fiddle tone, which I like to hear, for although 
the fiddle has always been a favourite of the gramophone, there 
are so many varied bowing effects which the listener to concert 
fiddling comes to delight in, and the making of which provide 
half the pleasure of the art. Elman has the knack of making 
these mellifluous strains honey-rich. The first movement 
takes two records, and the third contains the Canzonetta and 
the start of the finale. Isee the H.M.V. album draws attention 
to the adverse criticism which the work met when it first came 
out, in 1881. The late Dr. Brodsky, so long a notable figure in 
Manchester, got it done. Auer had declined to bring it out, 
though it was dedicated to him. Brodsky’s faith in his friend 
the composer was justified, and the dedication was rightly 
transferred to him. In the working out of the first movement, 
note the orchestra’s new swinging march rhythm, in accom- 
panying the first subject. The additional strain (side 2, two 
inches in) soon is developed into a livelier-paced rhythm in 
the bass. The first theme returns in full glory, and then, on 
side 3, comes the chief cadenza of .the several examples in the 
movement. The soloist also dominates in the recapitulation 
of the themes. The coda is an exciting piece of team-racing, 
an exhilarating end to a fine run over open country. The 
orchestra is a little sluggish in places (early in side 2, e.g., and 
an inch or so later). The soloist pushes ahead a trifle, and the 
orchestra pushes just afterwards. The slow movement is one 
of Tchaikovsky’s best. It is handled with big tone, beautifully 
kept together, and sensitively modulated. I prefer a gentler 
level at times. Elman rather strongly dominates, with 4 
strikingly dark tone at times, but his sense of ease does not 
depart. I feel that he is just a shade stiff in his enunciation of 
the Jast movement’s opening theme : a bit too serious, perhaps. 
The second theme comes an inch in on side 7, and the player 
works hard at it. The orchestra’s bits of colour are always 
genially painted in and bloomingly recorded. This is one of the 
high qualities of the set. It is not difficult to see why Hanslick 
and the other critics disliked the work half a century ago ; this 
last movement is not armoured against all critical arrows (or, 
one might say, from the language they used then, sledge- 
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hammers): but if Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘ unbuttoned”’’ mood is 
unlike Beethoven’s, the wise will not grumble at the music for 
failing to achieve some end it never set out to reach—so long 
as the end it does aim at is worthy. 

The new recording of the famous Brahms overture finds the 
Berlin band in great heart and tone. The scoring is easily 
made to sound rough and harsh. There are traces of that here, 
but a good body of strings gets the size and sturdiness of Brahms. 
This work is a good test (of one kind) for the gramophone. I 
know none that stands up to the music as the ear does in Queen’s 
Hall, but this recording comes near to that. In the little 
Mozart gem, the string bowing pleases me, and the broad 
lines. I like this side’s recording as well as anything this 
month has brought. 


BROADCAST TWELVE. 


5173-5 (10in., 6s.).—Reginald Paul and Metropolitan Sym- 
phony Orchestra: Piano Concerto in G minor, Op. 22 
(Saint-Saéns), 

Another of Broadcast’s cheerful achievements, which give 
keen pleasure to thousands. All that is to be expected for 
less than the price of one H.M.V. record—and a handful into 
the bargain : from the piano, an excellent percentage of string- 
like tone and a tolerably even scale ; in the orchestra, balance 
not so even, but considering the small numbers, a warm tone. 
The pianist is on the hard side, like the music—efficient in a 
hard way that does not distress one, since nothing very serious 
is being said. I have not the score by me, but I imagine there 
are cuts. As the work itself is a cut—from the juicy joint, 
complete with two veg.—that does not matter. Has Mr. 
Cochran heard that second movement? It cries out for a 
period dance in one of his revues. The last irresistibly reminds 
me of the Italian marionettes’ clever solo dance to Rossini’s 








La Danza. Every time I hear this movement I see the 
marionette, and I have to laugh. 
DECCA. 

K530 (12in., 3s. 6d.).—Hastings Municipal Orchestra, 


conducted by Cameron: Introduction to Act 3 of Lohen- 
grin, and March from Tannhauser (Wagner). 

There is the usual excellent spirit and precision in this record, 
but the tone, in balance and in the quality of the strings, does 
not come up to the highest standard. I have before suggested 
that these smallish orchestras are best effectively employed on 
music that does not make too great demands on numbers. It 
must be remembered, of course, that the records are only about 
half the price of H.M.V.’s or Columbias. I think the March 
will be liked by very many. 

W. R. ANDERSON. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANOFORTE. 

Mark Hambourg plays Schumann’s Novelette in F and 
Chopin’s Nocturne in F minor, Op. 55 (H.M.V., 12in., 4s. 6d., 
C1921). My readers know this player’s qualities very well. 
The playing seems efficient, but, as usual, lacking in real poetry. 
The Chopin will be quite well liked by many. The recording 
makes almost-singing sounds where once it would have given 
us pings. The disc stands up to the piano wonderfully nowa- 
days ; and when it stands up to the player too, it deserves high 
praise. 

On Columbia DB171 William Murdoch plays Liszt’s La 
Campanella (10in., 3s.). This, founded on a fragment from 
Paganini, is the old favourite show-piece, perhaps rather the 
worse for the wear and tear (especially tear—accompanied by 
tears) of generations of schoolgirls. The bells are bars, part 
of the time, but we can trust Mr. Murdoch to treat the music 
in a gentlemanly manner. Those unequal piano tones are odd, 
though. 

Helen Guest, who has been heard at Proms., plays the 
Rachmaninov @ minor Prelude (now only scecnd to the 
Prelude), and a Toccata by d’Erlanger—the composer of Tess, 
I presume (H.M.V., C1943, 12in., 4s. 6d.). Miss Guest does 
not over-press the keys, getting big tone without a lot of noise. 
I like her Prelude as well as any record of it I have heard. I 
take it her performance of the other piece is an act of piety. 
It might be termed a fill-up, only it does not fill one noticeably. 
The recorded piano tone is the best thing here. 

On Parlophone E11032 (12in., 4s. 6d.) Alannah Delius plays 
a Rondo by Hummel, and the last movement of Bach’s Italian 
Concerto. She makes the Hummel amusingly sprightly in 
its old-fashioned way. There is a great amount of good work 
for the fingers, and attractive fun for the mind, in this one-time 
master of the tutorial pianistic world, who was a pupil of Haydn 
and Mozart, a student with Beethoven, and taught Thalberg. 
The Bach is equally sprightly: perhaps rather spasmodic, 
dynamically, at the expense of smoothness and sustained power. 
The tone records well, though the player (of whom I have not 
heard before) is on the hard-fingered side. 


ORGAN. 

Anton van der Horst plays the first movement of Handel’s 
Cuckoo and Nightingale Concerto (Col. DB156, 10in., 3s.). 
This is one of the most attractive organ records, exceptionally 
well recorded as to three quarters of it. The nature of the 
music makes it very suitable for reproduction. 

Marcel Dupré plays Franck’s Prelude, Fugue and Variation, 
on the Queen’s Hall organ (H.M.V., D1843, 6s. 6d.). This is 
easy to listen to, especially for those who like a sober, solid 
fugue, and prefer their organ music not too heavily registered. 
The player puts in very steady work, without much change of 
stops. One feels that the melody in the first and last sections 
(it is not itself diversified, as one might expect from the title : 
only its accompaniment) could be made more expressive on 
a stringed instrument ; but perhaps that is treachery to the 
organ ; and when one has grown up with the music it seems 
always right. The piece and its simple, clear recording should 
please every organ-lover and Franck-lover—a pretty large 
constituency. 
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VIOLIN. 

Peggy Cochrane plays,the Hymn‘to the Sun, and a cut version 
of Hubay’s Hejre, Kati on Piccadilly 5024 (10in., 2s.). This is 
strong bow-pulling, rather lacking in relief in the song, and a 
little piercing on the highest notes, in the other. Quite good 
value for those who are not extremely critical of violin playing. 
The recording may have thickened the tone somewhat: I 
think it probably has ; but as I do not know Miss Cochrane’s 
playing, I cannot be sure. 

Erica Morini plays a’favourite Tchaikovsky Hwmoresque and 
Hubay’s Zephyr on ‘H.M.V. DA1104 (10in., 6s.). Ludwig 
Kentner is the pianist. With the exception of a few hard 
notes, which sound chipp;,, this is powerful if slightly unequal 
tone, sweetest in its mf strength. Again I do not know the 
player’s work on the platform. I doubt if the record flatters 
her “straight ’’ playing. The Zephyr is exceedingly effective. 
I should like to hear Miss Morini in some mental music. 


VIOLONCELLO. 

Cedric Sharpe plays a Pavane of his own and a Melodie Arabe 
by Glazounov (H.M.V., B3509, 10in., 3s.). I have always 
liked this ‘cellist, and should like to like him still better—in 
sizeable music. The Pavane is good enough for the ‘ jawing 
room,’ as the youngster well miscalled it: it is the kind of 
music that goes well with the cream-cake and tea-rattle. The 
Glazounov is of that Russian-Eastern type that does not wear 
very well with most of us. Rimsky did enough of it to last us 
the rest of our lives, and did it so well that the other samples I 
know all seem rather second-hand, however original they may 
be in reality. The recording of Mr. Sharpe’s ’cello will please 
attentive listeners very much. I beg him, in a very friendly 
way, to give us a "cello sonata. We will promise to buy and 
recommend it. We do not want so able a native player to pass 
by as a snippeteer. 

W. R. ANDERSON. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


The shy chamber music makers are out again, and their first 
autumn production is a prize; Isolde Menges and Harold 
Samuel in Brahms’s Sonata in D minor for violin and piano, 
Op. 108, dedicated to Biilow (H.M.V. C1923-—5, 12in., 13s. 6d.). 
These artists were associated in an earlier sonata, and we wel- 
come them again with open arms. They seem to have matured 
in partnership. Miss Menges has a splendid mind for Brahms : 
I still count her one of the best interpreters of the violin 
concerto ; and if Samuel does not always make the piano sing, 
or produce the most remarkable tone, he knows what is at the 
heart of sonata playing. One remembers apologetic gentlemen, 
too conscious of playing with a great star, who made foolishness 
of great sonatas. These two meet on equal terms, and join 
hands with the composer. That short slow movement is a 
lovely piece of noble meaning, in reticence. One side of 
Brahms’s thought and feeling is here to be studied in miniature. 
We find ourselves bound to use one word for part of the spirit 
of this movement, and that of the first—“ melancholy ’’; but 
something far removed from the dismals. Elsewhere in the 
work (and in the first movement too) there are those elements 
of unrest ‘which, in a wholly different mood, ‘the Scherzo 
illustrates. This third movement is a specially attractive one. 
C1924 contains both it and the slow movement—a splendid 
bargain, one of the month’s certainties. Each of the other 
movements takes one record. There are parts of the last 
movement in which I hear some of the most natural tone that 
these players can produce on a disc. I know them both well 
at first ear, and the records impress me thus, though there is 
much bigger tone and more striking pianism to be got elsewh: re 

W. R. ANDERSON. 


BAND RECORDS 


The H.M.V. Company have now issued their records of the 
Aldershot Command Searchlight Tattoo 1930 (C1986-7). The 
four sides are labelled respectively :— Bugle Fanfare—Openiig 
of Tattoo; Massed Drum and Fife Bands ; Massed Bands of 
the Aldershot Command. 2. Massed Mounted Bands— Light 
Cavalry evolutions; Origin of the Coldstream Guards; Massed 
Pipe Bands. 3. Queen Elizabeth's visit to the Armada Camp; 
Torchlight evolutions; “*O Valiant Heart.” 4. Finale— 
Abide with me—Last Post—Fanfare—God save the King— 
Cheers for Her Majesty the Queen —March off. The recording 
is a little more successful than in the case of the last outside 
recording—The Trooping of the Colours—but even so these 
records will be bought as records of an interesting event rather 
than for the perfection of their recording. 


.The Grenadier Guards Band have gone a long way off tlie 
beaten track for their latest record, for it contains nothing less 
than the March of the Knights of the Holy Grail from Parsifal 
(Col. DX75). This is a magnificent record. It is surely one of 
the highest achievements of military band artistry. Inci- 
dentally the tubular bells ave much morc in tune than is usually 
the case ! 


There are three new records of marches. The best of the 
three is Zonophone No. 5652 which contains Distant Greetings 
and The Entry of the Gladiators played by Black Diamonds 
Band. Both marches are really good ones and the playing 
and recording are first rate. Aubrey Winter’s attractive 
arrangement Martial Moments is played by an unnamed 
Military Band on Decca No. F1863. This is a good two-shillings’ 
worth. Lastly, two excellent marches— National Emblem 
and The King’s Guard—are played by the Kneller Hall Band 
on Sterno No. 404. This is the best playing by this band I 
have heard yet, but the recording is still somewhat ‘“‘flat.” 
By ‘* flat ’’? T mean both lacking in brilliance and also lacking in 

‘stereoscopic ’’ effect. 

There are two contributions from the Broadcast Company 
this month. The Welsh Guards Band give us a “ Twelve ” 
(No. 5179) containing two descriptive pieces, Ketelbey’s Jungle 
Drums and The Battle of Waterloo by one Eckersberg and the 
Life Guards Band play The Post Horn Galop and Whistling 
Rufus on a small record (No. 590). Trumpet-Major H. W. 
Harman plays the post horn solo in the Post Horn Galop and 
those who have enjoyed hearing this attractive trifle at an 
actual performance, as I have on more than one occasion, will 
know how he invariably ‘“ brings the house down.” 


Brass is the predominant feature in both the new Regal 
records. Jack Mackintosh and Jesse Stamp play as cornet and 
trombone duets the Miserere from Il T'rovatore and the 
Barcarolle from Tales of Hoffmann to the accompaniment of a 
military band. This is very fine playing (and recording) and 
these two popular operatic numbers arrange extraordinarily 
well for their present medium (No. MR111). The St. Hilda 
Professional Band play Thanks be to God from Elijah and the 
Hallelujah Chorus from Messiah (as usual called The Messiah 
on the label). Heavy and vigorous choral music arranges for 
brass as well as any and better than most music and these two 
choruses are no exception to the rule. This (No. MR108) is 
a very fine record in every way. 


W. A. C. 
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of super-power L.F. 
amplification, Ad- 

ble aerial coup- 
ng, Tuning drum 
calibrated in wave- 
lensths. Columbia 
Moving Coil Speaker: 








Columbia presents two radio- 
gramophones, one the existing 
console model 302, the other a 
new pedestal model, the 308. 
This console model fears no rival; 
its leadership is unquestioned. 
The tribute it deserves has been 
accorded in generous measure by 
press and public alike. 

And now the pedestal, destined to 
make as great a name as the 
console .... 

Hear for yourself these two 
splendid instruments. 
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See & Hear 
Columbia Radio & 
Radio-Graphophones 
Stand 71 
Demonstration Room. C. 
RADIO EXHIBITION 
Olympia 
Sept: 19 to Sept. 27. 
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Electrocolor 


Needles 


The new durable Gramophone 
Needle by the Inventor of the 
Burmese Colour Needle 





The Introduction of 


ELECTROCOLOR NEEDLES 


marks an epoch in Gramophone progress 
for they 


Produce a Pure and Natural Tone 
previously impossible 

Give No Scratch or Surface Noise 
Do Not Wear Records 


Are Extremely Durable each Electro- 
color Needle is guaranteed to play 200 tunes 


Are the Ideal Needles for Electric 
Pick-ups 
Therefore to 
USE ELECTROCOLOR NEEDLES 


means 


Better Reproduction with No Record Wear 


1 Per Packet of 3 Needles 
aad of all Dealers 








Sole Wholesale Distributors : 


KEITH PROWSE & CO. LTD. 
Wholesale Dept., 159, New Bond Street, W.1 








POLY DOR 


RECORDS 


The Record for the Connoisseur 


Every Music Lover in your district is a prospective 
customer for these famous Continental Recordings. 
Write to-day for Catalogue and full particulars. 


B0e08080808 e800 eee 
SEPTEMBER SUPPLEMENT 





Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
Conductor : Hermann mg - 
27189—*‘ Mill on the Cliff’’, Overture. eissiger 
Ilja Livschakoff and His Orchestra 
27196—‘‘ The Land of Laughter”. Pot Pourri. Lehar 
12-inch Double-sided Records, 4s. 6d. each 


Beethoven: Op.70. No. 1. Trio D major 
(Spirit Trio). 
Bern Trio: 


io: 
(Franz Josef Hirt, Alphous Brun, Lorenz Lehr) 
95346—1st Movement: Allegro vivace con brio 
95347—2nd Movement : Largo assai ed espressivo 
95348—2nd Movement: Largo assai ed espressivo (Con- 
tinued) 

3rd Movement: Presto 

95349—3rd Movement: Presto (Continued) 
e Linden Tree (‘Schubert-Listz) 

Raoul von Koczalski, Pianist (‘‘ Steinway '’ Grand) 

12-inch Double-sided Records, 6s. 6d. 


Hans Bottermund, ’Cello (with Orchestral 
Accompaniment). 
Conductor: Alois Melichar 
27200—Kol Nidrei (Max Bruch) 
12-inch Double-sided Record, 4s. 6d. 
Alfred Piccaver, Tenor—Vienna State 
Opera (with Orchestral Accompaniment). 
Conductor: Julius Priwer 
95351—Die Meisteisinger von Niirnberg (Wagner) 
Am stillen Herd (By Silent Hearth) (in German) 


Prize Song (in German) 
12-inch Double-sided Record, 6s. 6d. 
g0150—Torna a Surriento (Reminiscences of Sorrento) (in 
Italian) (de Curtis) 
Di-Te (From You) (in Italian) (Tirendelli) 
Conductor : urlitt 
10-inch Double-sided Record, 4s. 6d. 
Karl August Neumann, Baritone (with 
Organ Accompaniment: Kurt Grosse). 
23029—I.argo (O schattig Griin) (O Shady Green) (in 
German) (Handel) 
Die Himmel riihmen (Die Ehre Gottes aus der 
Natur) (The Glory of God in Nature) 
(in German) (Beethoven) 
10-inch Double-sided Record, 3s. 
Robert Couzinou, Baritone—l’Opera de 
Paris (with Orchestra Accompaniment). 
566023—Griseldis Oiseau qui pars a tire d’Aile (Massenet) 
“Romeo and Juliet.” Ballade de la reine Mab 
(Gounod) 
12-inch Double-sided Record, 6s. 6d. 
Ilija Livschakoff and his Orchestra (with 
Vocal Refrain). 
23331—1I want to be your pal (Stolz-Reisch) 
, don’t want a friend? (Meisel-Rosen-I,ion) 
10-inch ble-sided Record, 3s. 


eeeeaieatinant nn fs f 
From all Dealers and 


KEITH PROWSE 
159, NEW BOND ST., W.1 (Regent 6000) 


and Branches 
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H.M.V. ALBUM OF PUCCINIS “MADAMA 
BUTTERFLY” IN ITALIAN 


Selections in Italian from Madama Butterfly have had a 
place in the H.M.V. catalogue from the days when the Victor 
Company began recording them in New York from the lips of 
Caruso and Scotti, Emmy Destinn and Geraldine Farrar, 
Alda and Martinelli, Farrar and Homer and Caruso, not to 
mention Joseph Hislop and Dinh Gilly and an Un bel di from 
Amelita Galli-Curci herself. But these were all isolated 
examples and, supremely interesting though they were, they 
were pre-electrical and consequently destined to vanish into 
the Hwigkeit. A fate less merciless assuredly awaits the 
‘Complete Opera in English,’’ a product of later date very 
favourably reviewed by me in this magazine, and which has 
already, I believe, enjoyed a world-wide sale. With Rosina 
Buckman, Nellie Walker, Tudor Davies and Frederic Ranalow 
for its leading quartet, the version last mentioned will have no 
difficulty in holding its own in the estimation of such grama- 
phonists as prefer their operas in the vernacular. 

Here we have Madama Butterfly issued, for the first time 
under the auspices of H.M.V., in the original ‘‘ choice Italian ” 
whereof Hamlet made mention when revealing the authorship 
of his play to the King. (Columbia did it in that language not 
many months ago.) It is a well-planned Album of some sixteen 
double-sided 12in. discs (numbered C1950 to C1965) and comes 
with all the distinction of cachet attaching to a performance 
executed with the orchestra and chorus of La Scala under the 
able direction of Maestro Carlo Sabajno. 

From such an illustrious source one expects nowadays 
perfect results ; and, so far as the mechanical features—i.e., 
the quality of the recording, bar over-amplification—and the 
work of the aforesaid orchestra and chorus are concerned, the 
general rendering of Puccini’s popular opera is quite up to 
standard. But where it falls below the expected level—not 
throughout by any means, but here and there, and more 
especially in the case of certain characters and scenes—is in 
the quality of the voices and the singing. From the very 
opening scene for Goro, Pinkerton, and Sharpless, a certain 
note of coarseness, nay of harshness, is struek ; and it prevails 
steadily until the ‘‘ hail, Columbia ” and the whisky have given 
place to the geishas. 


Now this impression, which is very palpable, is largely due to 
the fact that the amplifier has taken charge from the start. 
These three men’s voices are none of them natural; they all 
sound more or less distorted, notably the principal tenor’s ; 
and his, I may further add, undergoes a certain amount of 
over-amplification every time he opens his mouth, except 
perhaps during a few bars of the love duet, where gentillesse 
oblige and you immediately perceive the difference. (I have 
declared before that I could not explain what claim tenors 
possess to this special treatment, and I cannot explain it now. 
Do they consider that it converts them forthwith into Carusos ?) 
Happily a more normal effect is produced when the girls make 
their up-hill climb to the Pinkerton dwelling. Neither here 
nor elsewhere, I am glad to say, is the voice of Miss Margherita 
Sheridan submitted to an unreasonable amount of this sort of 
thing. I do not say that it is not occasionally distorted, for 
itis. But on the whole her tone is allowed to retain its natural 
timbre, and it is very fortunate that it should be so; for the 
heroine in Butterfly has a tremendous lot of music to sing and, 
as we have heard viva voce at Covent Garden, Miss Sheridan is 
quite at her best in this opera. At the outset her head tones 
may be a trifle unsteady, but she quickly gains control, displays 
plenty of vivacity and entrain, attacks well, throws passion 
into the love duet, and in due course brings dramatic resource 
and pathetic sentiment into the portrayal of her delineation. 
Altogether a very picturesque and satisfying Butterfly. 


1 would that it were possible to award equal praise to the 
F. B. Pinkerton, at any rate in a vocal sense. Ere now I have 
found much to commend in the records of this half-English, 
half-Italian, Lionello Cecil, whom I have never heard in the 
theatre: but his voice continues to grow whiter and more 
tremulous as he becomes more popular in Italy, and his sense 
of contrast, like his mezza voce, has vanished. Fortunately, 
his best moments occur in the love duet, or rather in the early 
part of it, until rising passion induces him to shout the well- 
amplified ending, where gramophonists will find a soft needle 
a@ sine qua non. Really one does not feel inclined to share 
Butterfly’s grief over her husband’s absence during thesecond at. 

The singing of the second act, indeed, affords the most enjoy- 
able moments of the performance. Butterfly’s duets with 
Suzuki and Sharpless are both conceived in the true spirit of 
the drama ; the right atmosphere pervades thern; the quaint 
charm of the music produces its full effect as record after record 
unfolds the story. So, too, with the picturesque comedy of the 
scene where the wealthy Yamadori renews his fruitless wooing, 
and poor Butterfly emphasizes her quiet refusal with subdued 
peals of laughter. The close of the act, from the reading of the 
letter, the flower duet with Suzuki, down to the bouche fermée 
of the distant chorus as the women begin their long vigil, is 
admirably done, the just balance between voices and orchestra 
being more delicately preserved here than anywhere else in the 
opera. 

YThe Intermezzo preceding the third act occupies one whole 
disc and it could not be more nobly phrased. Then, when the 
action is resumed, one perceives abundant—sometimes too 
abundant—energy reinforcing it, especially in the very fine 
trio that marks Pinkerton’s return. (There is more time for 
physical recuperation when making records than during the 
brief interval between acts in a dressing-room.) But it is an 
Italian, not an American, much less a British Pinkerton who 
hurls his tears and sobs at us in the ‘‘ Addio.”’ The tragedy of 
the final episode is vividly brought out. Miss Sheridan is very 
artistic: in her slow, gradual development of the terrible 
climax, from her eloquent silences to the moment when she bids 
farewell to the child and hurries off to her death. There is 
a reward in all this for a great deal that was not so satisfying 
before. The thrill is rather late in coming, but when it does 
come it grips you. 

The following is the full cast: Cio-Cio-San, Margherita 
Sheridan; Suzuki, Ida Mannarini; Lt. Pinkerton, Lionello 
Cecil; Kate Pinkerton, Elena Lorni; Sharpless, Vittorio 
Weinberg; Goro, Nello Palai; Yamadori, Antonio Gelli; 
The Bonze, Guglielmo Masini; The Imp. Commissioner and 
the Official Registrar, Antonio Gelli. HERMAN KLEIN. 





GERHARD HUSCH 
Mr ERNEST NEWMAN says :— 


“In Gerhard Hiisch, the Wolfram, we found that zacity of rarities, an operatic 
singer who can phrase and inflect with the delicacy of the Lieder singer, and 
et preserve the mass and proportions of the stage. For the musical 
einschmecker, this has been the singing of the Bayreuth Festival.” 


Hear Gerhard Husch as Wolfram on 


PARLOPHONE 


E 10839 TANNHAUSER, Act 3, ‘‘ Here deep in Prayer 





once again I find her ”’ 
Act 3, ‘“* O Star of Eve ”’ 


12-inch Double-sided Record, 4/6. Wager 
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SONGS AND CHORAL 


COLUMBIA. 

The Hon. W. Brownlow (barytone). DB179 (10in., 3s.).— 
One cannot say from this reeord whether this singer has the 
voice for bigger work; if he has, he might well be another 
Gervase Elwes. I think he has not fully mastered production 
yet. As asmall illustration, if he had, I think he would attack 
the high “softlies”’ in Weep you no more still more gently— 
but this is almost hypercriticism—anyhow, this is definitely 
one of the comparatively few really interesting song records. 
Weep you no more is in the setting by Roger Quilter, in his 
Seven Elizabethan Lyrics. The other song is his Now sleeps the 
crimson petal. My impression is that I actually prefer this 
singer’s to McCormack’s, and he certainly comes nearer than 
anyone I remember to Quilter’s special, subtle, delicate setting 
of “Slip into my bosom,” by singing it somewhere nearly as 
written. 

Harold Williams (barytone). DB180 (10in., 3s.).—Harold 
Williams wisely sings two Mikado (Gilbert and Sullivan) songs, 
Amore humane Mikado and Tit Willow, just as he finds them. 
He makes no attempt, for instance, to copy Lytton in Tit 
Willow. For me, the result is an enjoyable record. Am I 
right in thinking (from memory) that there are one or two small 
parodic classic references in the orchestral score (otherwise 
very well reproduced) not to be heard? A quite unimportant 
point, I think, even if I am. ; 

Malcolm McEachern (bass). DB174 (10in., 3s.).—This is, 
and is likely to remain, an easy record, in one of the older 
senses of that word. Some time ago McEachern showed 
Russian basses how the Volga Boatsong should be sung ; here 
he shows German basses, though not quite so prodigiously, 
how their old drinking song, known to us as Drinking, as here, 
also as In cellar cool, should be sung. He sings it in the key 
of D fiat !—and as tellingly as could be. With it is that very 
poor and stale joke I am a friar of orders grey (Reeve). 


“Aroldo Lindi (tenor). DB173 (10in., 3s.).—For you alone 
(Geehl) and Until (Sanderson) sung in unmistakable Italian 
style, but without excess, and with reasonably pure and clear 
diction. This record is extremely loud and penetrating. 


Hubert Eisdell (tenor) and Norman Allin (bass). DX79 
(12in., 4s. 6d.).—A very effective duet record of Balfe’s familiar 
setting of Excelsior and Bonheur’s The Battle Eve. 


The Three Valleys Male-voice Choir. DB176 (10in., 3s.).— 
Two more hymns recorded in the Mountain Ash Pavilion, this 
time unaccompanied and by the men’s choir. The hymns are 
“compiled” by Sir Walford Davies. They are Llanfair 
(Rees and Gymreig; 2nd and 3rd verses) and Integer vitae 
(Lord of our Life, Pusey and Flemming). The singing is as 
virile as we expect from these Welshmen. Once or twice one 
voice or more leads in just ahead, and at two moments the 
basses are allowed to bellow. The recording is again very full. 
English readers will find the fine old tune Llanfair in their 
English Hymnals. 

DECCA. 

Steuart Wilson (tenor). 1835 (10in., 2s.).—The two merry 
and well-known humorous English folk-songs (both from the 
Cecil Sharp collection), O no John! and The Keys of Canter- 
bury. Expression in the first is kept well in hand ; some people 
might like more, without wanting buffoonery. But there can 
be only one opinion of the second ; it is exactly right. The 
suitor is persuasive, the maid pertness itself. The whole record 
is real singing—and real acting, in the second at any rate, 
acting with the voice. The recording is so life-like that only 
by the utmost concentration can I suspect a very slight extra 


Richard Watson (bass). F1864 (10in., 2s.).—T wo of William 
Wallace’s Freebooter Songs, the first, Minnie Song, and the more 
familiar third, Son of mine, well done, though I have heard 
them more fiery. But this is an excellent record for the 
. middle-brow. 


The Westminster Singers (men’s quartet). F1853 (10in., 
2s.).—A humorous record. Merely Medley (Odell) is a good 
one, much being made of the big pull it has, in humorous 
possibilities, by reason of the words, over a merely instrumental 
medley. But personally I should stop the record before the 
feeble final eighth-of-an-inch. Is the use of Tell me the old, 
old story in good taste? Perhaps, if one thinks no further, 
Whether Grandpa’s Adventure will amuse you I can’t say. 


PICCADILLY. 

Emory University Glee Club (men’s voices). 5072 (10in., 
2s.).—Two more negro spirituals, J got a robe and Couldn’t hear 
nobody pray, done as well as usual, but again obviously white 
men singing black men’s songs. I am not sure of the surface 
or recording. 


WINNER (Edison Bell). 

Watcyn Watcyns (bass-barytone). 5145 (10in., 2s.)—One 
of the month’s best records. Watcyns acts and sings Mous- 
sorgsky’s well-known setting of the satire on court favourites, 
the Song of the Flea, most mischievously. His When the Kiig 
went forth to war (Koenemann) compares favourably with «an 
other record of that song which appears this month, though 
the other has the orchestral accompaniment. 


ORATORIO ARIAS, HYMNS, ETC. 


Horace Stevens (barytone). Decca K531 (12in., 3s.6d.). 
Esther Coleman (contralto). Zonophone 5640 (10in., 2s, 6d.) 


Scout Teddy James (boy chorister) and Choir. Broadcast 
* Twelve,” 5178, 2s. 


The Rev. Pat McCormick, Choir and String Orchestra. 
Decca K532 (12in., 3s. 6d.). 


The Choir of St. Margaret’s Westminster, with organ, H.M.V. 
B3491 (10in., 3s.). 


Church Choir, with organ. Zonophone 5656 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 


Horace Stevens is yet another good acquisition for Decca. 
He is heard at his best here, and has made a very fine record, 
with very good orchestral accompaniment, of It is enough and 
Lord God of Abraham (both from Mendelssohn’s Elijah). If 
there is a criticism, it is that his diction might be clearer. [ 
am writing away from my scores; I think this and the two 
following records are complete and correct, but if anyone wishes 
I should be pleased to assure him of it after I have checked 
them. Miss Esther Coleman is as good as she always is in 
another Elijah aria, O rest in the Lord, and He shall feed His 
flock (from Handel’s The Messiah), except that she does not 
greatly vary in expression (including volume). The accom- 
paniments seem to be played by some kind of organ and a few 
strings. Scout Teddy James and a Choir which I take to be that 
of the City Temple—the recording is there—give us Mendels- 
sohn’s Hear my Prayer (including O, for the wings of a dove), 
to organ accompaniment. Scout James is perhaps rather 
artless, but that is to the good. The choir is very good. 
Decca K352 has been recorded in the Crypt of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields, and should be greatly valued by very many people, 
both Londoners, visitors, and wireless listeners. On one side 
the Rev. Pat McCormick reads the Nunc Dimittis, then the 
Choir, with string orchestra, conducted by Arnold Goldsbrough 
sings the hymn The day Thou gavest (Scholfield). On the other 
side is a prayer, then Lead, kindly Light (Dykes’s tune), and 
the lovely prayer beginning O Lord, support us all the day long. 
Perhaps the best hymn record yet issued. The H.M.V. and 
Zonophone records are both good hymn records. On H.M.V. 
Abide with me (Monk) and Ten thousand times ten thousand 
(Dykes), on Zonophone Hark the sound of holy voices (Langran) 
and At even ere the sun was set (Joseph). 

C. M. CraBTREE, 


‘ [For operatic and other song reviews see under Miscell- 
aneous. | ‘ 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Beethoven and Mozart 


Here we have two “ bridge”’ records to lead people on— 
specially suited to those who have never contemplated buying 
a complete work by Beethoven or Mozart and to those who 
have never been able to afford the expense. Marek Weber and 
his Orchestra make sweet music of Urbach’s fantasie From 
Mozart's Treasure Store (H.M.V. C1900, 12in., 4s. 6d.) and the 
Regal Salon Orchestra still more ambitiously tackle Memories 
of Beethoven (Regal MX14, 12in., 4s.), including fragments of 
the Emperor Concerto, Eroica and Fifth Symphonies, Appas- 
sionata and Moonlight Sonatas, Sixth String Quartet, the 
Minuet and the Leonora Overture. This is rather hurried, but 
it would be clean against my instinct to pick holes in either of 
these records, which will be a starting point for thousands of 
pilgrims. 


Orchestral Records 


There is good choice of old favourites. The Dajos Bela 
Orchestra, at its very best in the Valse Triste of Sibelius and 
Chant Hindou of Rimsky-Korsakov (Parlo. E11031, 12in., 
4s. 6d.), and a nameless String Orchestra with Organ in Handel’s 
Largo and Massenet’s Hlégie (Broadcast Twelve 5180, 2s.) ; 
the Zonophone Salon Orchestra in Schubert’s Ave Maria and 
Drigo’s Serenade (Zono. 5643, 2s. 6d.), the Classic Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Clarence Raybould in the whole of 
Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite No.1 (Regal MX13, 12in., 4s.), a gallant 
effort slightly marred by over-amplified thinness and the 
Athenaeum Symphony Orchestra in German’s Morris Dance 
and Z'orch Dance from the Henry VIII suite (Piccadilly 5061, 
2s.)—all are good couplings that can be recommended. 

His R.C.M. friends will be amused to. see Paul Kerby con- 
ducting a Vienna Symphony Orchestra in Elgar’s Pomp and 
Circumstance (Winner 5143, 2s.); but even if it were really 
well played the very curious Viennese recording would make 
this a curiosity rather than a treasure. Contrast it with a 
Viennese Pot-pourri wittily called Johann Strauss strikes wp / 
by Morena, played by a Grand Symphony Orchestra under Otto 
Dobrindt (Parlo. E11030, 12in., 4s. 6d.), and full of the good 
melodies that never seem to pall. 

Several novelties claim attention. Another Auber Overture, 
Crown Diamonds, is a good addition, played by the Bourne- 
mouth Municipal Orchestra under Sir Dan Godfrey (Col. DX77, 
12in., 4s. 6d.) and sturdily presented, not without some graces 
of deportment. Charles Kreshover, whose work for the N.G.S. 
is still fresh in grateful memories, conducts a Philharmonic 
Chamber Orchestra in Dr. McEwen’s Tempo di Valse from The 
Jocund Dance and in Percy Grainger’s Mock Morris (Winner 
5144, 2s.). This is one of those modest discs whose unpreten- 
tiousness might lead them into undeserved oblivion; and is 
thus worth noting. I do not know who Kollo’s Three Old 
Hags are ; but Marek Weber and his Orchestra play a Selection 
(H.M.V. B3444, 3s.) arranged by Rosch, and some of the 
tunes are worth learning to hum: they hold no surprises. 

If you like a ‘‘ tap dance,” with those fascinating pauses 
that set the feet tapping, on no account miss the In 


NoveltyjOrchestra in By Heck and Tap Dance Medley (H.M.V. 
B3520, 3s.). 

There are ever so many records by small ensembles this 
month, but I will only mention four that seem interesting : The 
Harp Ensemble (strings and a harp), in the Gavotte from Mignon 
and Schubert’s Moment Musical (Regal MR109, 2s. 6d.), 
the New Mayfair Quartet (violin, ’cello, piano ard vibraphone) 
in Tchaikovsky’s Chanson Triste and Braga’s Serenade (H.M.V. 
B3351, 3s.), the Neva Balalaika Players in Le Réve (Andreyef) 
and By the Riverside (Piccadilly 5062, 2s.) and the Original 
Marimba Band in Goblins Frolic and a tango, Oh Donna 
Clara (Parlo. E6324, 2s. 6d.). 

The Orchestra Mascotte with Dajos Bela in The Whistler and 
his Dog and The Warbler’s Serenade ( Parlo. R720, 3s.) ought to 
be one of the naps, but it does not extend the famous Pryor’s 
Band record of these two tunes. 


Stage Successes 

The “vocal gems’ of the month are just right. The 
Columbia Light Opera Company is exceedingly well suited?with 
A Country Girl (Col DX73) and The Maid of the Mountains 
(Col. DX81, 12in., 4s. 6d.) ; and as for the Savoy Light Opera 
Singers and Players in The Desert Song (Winner 5138, 2s.), at 
this price a performance rather above that of a first touring 
company is all that can be expected,and it is fine value. The 
Jolly Old Fellows, who sound rather ponderous old buffers, bring 
back happy times with Ragtime Memories (Regal MR 113, 
2s. 6d.), but at half the price I should plump for Cheery Song 
Memories by some needlessly anonymous Soloists, Chorus and 
Dance Band on Broadcast 584 (8in., 1s. 3d.). 

If only ‘‘ vocal refrains ’’ are demanded, the always reliable 
and fruity London Orchestra will supply a Sally and Parise 
Selection (Zono. 5637, 2s. 6d.) or a Charles B. Cochran’s 1930 
Revue and Three Musketeers Selection (Zono. 5638, 2s. 6d.). 
Debroy Somers Band has good material in Lawrence Wright 
songs, On with the Show (Col. DX74, 12in., 4s. 6d.) with Dan 
Donovan to sing the choruses; and more spirited playing is 
to be found in Selections from The Cuckoos and the Song of the 
Flame (Col. DX83, 12in., 4s. 6d.), played by Van Phillips and 
his Concert Band. The New Mayfair Orchestra is completely 
efficient in a songless Sons o’ Guns Selection (H.M.V. C1982, 
12in., 4s. 6d.). Top-notch recording in all cases. 


Folk}Dances 


The National Folk Dance Orchestra continues its series from 
the collections of the late Cecil Sharp. This month we have 
Hunsdon House, Geud Man of Ballangigh (Col. DB181), 
Oranges and Lemons, Grimstock Hyde Park (Col. DB182), 
Never love thee more, Maid in the Moon and Chestnut (Col. 
DB183). Each record costs 3s., the dances all begin sensibly 
with a chord, and since Dr. Ralph Vaughan Williams is con: 
ducting, everything is of guaranteed quality. 


Instrumental 


Among the accordion solos this month the Poet and Peasant 
Overture of Suppé played by J. Fiers on a twelve inch diso 
(Zono. A392, 4s.) must take pride of place; but such a big dose 
is rather staggering, and many will prefer the simple lilt of 
Marceau in his polkas (Parlo. E6325, 2s. 6d.) or still better, the 
Skaters Waltz of Waldteufel played by M. Vola with Padilla’s 
La Java de Doudoune (H.M.V. B3498, 3s.), richly and well 
played. He is accompanied by M. Appennini on the banjo, 
but not so as you would notice it; and if you want the banjo 
in its dusky glory you have George Morris in A Darkie Chuckle 
and Radio Gig (Decca F1867, 2s.) or the veteran Olly Oakley in 
Nigger Town and Camptown Carnival (Parlo. E6326, 2s. 6d.), 
I find these tunes cheerfully tedious and prefer C. R. 
and his Mamelok Banjo Band in the familiar Sorella and 
Palladium Rag (Decca F1852, 2s.), chiefly because there are 
more banjos at it. 
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! Reginald Goss-Custard on the organ of Alexandra Palace 
plays MacDowell’s To a wild rose and Le Cygne of Saint-Saéns 
(H.M.V. B3437, 3s.) with quiet charm ; Jesse Crawford on his 
cinema organ slithers with many subtle touches among Roses 
of yesterday and It happened in Monterey (H.M.V. B3504, 3s.), 
and Florence de Jong, welcome back to the New Gallery organ, 
is gently effective in An old Italian Love Song and Dupont’s 
La Rosita (H.M.V. B3513, 3s.). But Terance Casey is my 
choice in extraordinarily jolly handling of The Whistler and 
his Dog and Montague Ewing’s The Policeman’s Holiday 
(Col. DB172, 3s.) These topping tunes would make cineorgan 
haters relax into amiability. 


The Spoken Word 

}* Before he passed over, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle made a record 
(H.M.V. C1983, 12in., 4s. 6d.) in which he answered the ques- 
tions ‘Why I wrote Sherlock Holmes and why I became a 
spiritualist.” His lucid discourse makes this a most valuable 
record.of the voice and the man, all the peculiarities of diction 
and character being truly reproduced. 

The Bensonian tradition is fitly and superbly recorded for 
posterity by Henry Ainley in To be or not to be and O, that this 
too, too solid flesh (H.M.V. B3492, 3s.) and in Look here, wpon 
this picture and How all oceasions (H.M.V. B3493, 3s.). So too 
Amy Johnson tells The story of my Flight (Col. DB 189, 3s.) ; 
and Sybil Thorndike plays the part of the Mother in the radio 
play To meet the King (Col. DX82, 12in., 4s. 6d.) which is 
skilfully produced with Norman O’Neill’s music and Jack 
Hobbs, Lewis Casson and Jane Comfort also in the cast. If I 
am unable to do justice to this and also to Agnes Bartholomew, 
‘the famous entertainer.’’ who recites Burns’s T’iam O’Shanter 
on Parlo. E11038 (12in., 4s. 6d.), let me admit my failure and 
leave the matter alone. Similarly let me state that Gillie 
Potter can be heard in Mr. Potter’s Sporting Broadcast (Col. 
DB165, 3s.) and leave it at that. 

Ike and Mike and Company in Ike sells a car and A nice quiet 
flat show that Weston and Lee are cornering a monopoly in the 
obvious (Regal MR116, 2s. 6d.) ; and though the Irish-Hebrew 
dialogue may seem a tribute to longevity the “ effects ’’ man, 
who is the star of the piece, must be a novice. Jimmy James 
in Tyneside sketches, Whistling Geordie and A day at Blaydon 
races, combines talk and song in good music hall style (Winner 
5139, 2s.) ; and for quite harmless but undeniably broad humour 
I commend Uncle Henry Hearty in song and story (Radio 1370, 
8in., ls. 3d.), based on that insinuating song, She can’t make up 
her mind. Sandy the Solicitor, on the other hand, which is 
Sandy Powell’s contribution this month (Radio 589, 8in., 1s. 3d.), 
is the old dialogue in which nearly every possible indecent sug- 
gestion is made about a girl called Flossie, who turns out at 
the end to be canine. 


Songs 

It was ajhappy thought to record such charming young voices 
as those of Evelyn Griffiths and Master Charles Hawtrey in 
Home, Sweet Home and Sweet and Low (Regal MR112, 2s. 6d.). 
The latter duet does not start very well, and indeed if one had 
no mental picture of two children with serious faces I’m not 
sure that one would enjoy the record very much. But it ought 
to be a best seller. A string quartet and organ accompany. 
No doubt they will broadcast both these duets in their B.B.C. 
programmes on September 4th and 5th. 

Sylvia Cecil (H.M.V. B3522, 3s.) and Desirée Ellinger (Decca 
F 1862, 2s.) are not newcomers. Neither has yet made the 
record that someday will enchant her admirers; but the 
promise is there. Betsy de la Porte, the contralto, in Tosti’s 
Goodbye and del Riego’s O dry those tears (Broadcast Twelve 
5177, 2s.), does not knock out all previous versions, but makes 
@ good record. 

Falling .in love again and Blonde Women sung by Marlene 
Dietrich herself (H.M.V. B3524, 3s.) will perhaps attract more 
peopie to see the film “The Blue Angel” than will Emil 


Jannings. Like Greta Garbo, she has a voice with the quality 
of a viola. The third song, Beware of love, I have only got as a 
duet by Bert and Bob (Decca F1873, 2s.), well, if not very 
appropriately sung, with Falling in love again. 

In Rose of Tralee and Song o’ my heart from the McCormack 
film Pat O’Brien (Sterno 416, 1s. 6d.) is just as good as Cavan 
O’Connor (Regal MR122, 2s. 6d.), though the Regal recording 
may be worth the extra shilling. 

For the smoking room there are some distinct hits this month. 
Billy Bennett and Chorus in new versions of She was poor, but 
she was honest and Don’t send my boy to prison (Col. DB164, 3s.), 
Mack Allen in Squint-eyed Cactus Jones and The return of the 
Gay Caballero (Regal MR118, 2s. 6d.) and the Regal Rascals in 
His old Cornet and The Whistling Songbird. (Regal MR1}9, 
2s. 6d.) are all good. Add to these the infectious good humour 
of Norman Long in That rests entirely with me and What would 
Mr. Gladstone say to that? (Col. DB185, 3s.) and of Randolph 
Sutton in You die if you worry, a catchy tune, and Will anyone 
here have a drink? (Radio 1366, 1s. 3d.) ; not to mention beloved 
Florrie Forde in Ali in favour and The Barmaid’s Song (Racio 
1368, 1s. 3d.) and Sir Harry Lauder in more re-recordings of old 
favourites, including that excellent night-cap for a party, We 
all go hame the same way and Dear old cronies, (Zono. GO?3, 
3s. 6d.) and if you hear them all, you will have difficulty in 
choosing between them. The ‘Old Time Variety Series ” 
is enriched this month by Bertha Willmott and Chorus in 
Down by the old “* Bull and Bush” and Albert Chappell in A fier 
the ball (Parlo. E6327, 2s. 6d.), both capitally done. 


Piano Medleys 

Patricia Rossborough, changing over from Decca to Parlo- 
phone, does The Love Race and Sons o’ Guns on a disc each 
(Parlo. R708—9, 3s. each), but Billy Mayerl only gives one side 
to each play (Col. DB188, 3s.). Miss Rossborough gives the 
effect of brilliant improvisation, Mr. Mayerl of masterly 
calculation : the latter, though the label omits to mention it, 
is assisted by a saxophonist at times. 


Wrong Basket Again 

In the domain of Mr. Herman Klein, who is on holiday, and 
of Mr. C. M. Crabtree I shall emulats Agag. Yet 1 venture to 
star Tito Schipa in Tosti’s Ideale and Marechiare (H.M.V. 
DA1114, 10in., 6s.) as having given one of the best red seel 
records in the catalogue. It has only to be heard to be bought. 
At half the price Alessandro Valente is fine value in Mascagni’s 
Serenata and Si, fui soldato from Andrea Chénier (H.M.V. 
B3486, 3s.). The five Parlophones must be left for H. K. 
next month : among them are Rose Pauly-Dreesen in Leonora’s 
Air (E11036) and Gerhard Hiisch singing Rigoletto with notable 
passion (E11034). The Decca ‘Glimpses from the Great 
Operas’ give us May Blyth, Henry Wendon and Richard 
Watson in the Finale to Act 3 of Aida, in Italian (Decca K533, 
12in., 3s. 6d.), maintaining the standard of this popular series ; 
the price, however, is challenged by a brilliant Largo al 
factotum from Joseph Farrington in Italian (Piccadilly 5071, 
2s.). Kernoff, a baritone, in Russian songs (Piccadilly 5069, 2s.) 
and Robert Naylor, tenor,in I attempt from love’s sickness to fly 
(Piccadilly 5067, 2s.) are also bargains. 

Derek Oldham has surely made one of his loveliest reeords— 
I love thee (Ich liebe dich) of Grieg and Rachmaninov’s In the 
silent night (H.M.V. B3488, 3s.). Stuart Robertson sings Parry’s 
Laird 0 Cockpen and The Pretty Creature (Storace, arr. Lanc 
Wilson) as might be expected of him—not more than that 
(H.M.V. B3488, 3s.); I feel the same of Peter Dawson in 
Cheery Souls and The Song of the Kettle (H.M.V B3521, 3s.). 

There are many other songs, including four more Welsh 
songs done by Megan Telini (Zono. 5658-9, 2s. 6d. each). 
Perhaps the most delightful is a 12in. English Medley, 
thoroughly well put together and sung by The Maestros (Col. 
DX80, 4s. 6d.) who need no introduction. 

PEPPERING. 
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DANCE BANDS 








COLUMBIA (3/-) 


Good Style and Rhythm in American Commercial Bands. 


Ben Selvin and His Orchestra 
et me sing and I’m happy (from the film 
“Mammy ”’) (v) (Amer.). 
Across the breakfast table looking at you 
(from the film ‘‘ Mammy ’’) (v) (Amer.). 
(CB105) 


The Columbia Photo Players 
The whole darned thing’s for you (from the 
film ‘‘ Children of Pleasure ’’) (v) (Amer.). 
Dust (from the film ‘‘ Children of Pleasure ’’) 
(v) (Amer.) 
(CB103) 

These records are excellent. 

Weil-scored and played throughout, and 
with a nice lilting dance rhythm, they are 
more or less straightforward melody render- 
ings until one comes to the last choruses, 
when those looking for style and originality 
will find all they want artistically exhibited. 

Unless I am greatly mistaken, the two 
famous Dorsey Brothers, Jim with his 
saxophone and clarinet and Tom, the 
trombone player, and Staney King, the 


> drummer, are all in the combination. They 


are three of the most original and stvlish 
players of which America can boast and put 
those little touches of individuality into the 
performances which make all the difference 
between the boringly hackneyed and the 


piquantly interesting record. Tom Dorsey's 
trombone is a feature of the performances. 


Bert Lown and His Orchestra 
Under a Texas moon (from the film ‘‘ Under 
a Texas Moon ”’) (v) (Amer.) 
(CB104) 

Bert Lown’s band, which plays at the 
Biltmore Hotel, New York, and contains, 
amongst others, Adrian Rollini, the well- 
known bass saxophonist, Stanley King, of 
drum fame, and Merril Kline, the string-bass 
player who was with Ben Bernie’s Band at 
the Kit-Cat, London, last season, though a 
recently formed unit is rapidly proving itself 
to be one of the best American commercial 
dance bands. 

It shows a high degree of legitimate musical 
ability and without deviating far from the 
familiar paths has a nice style. The record 
is comparatively straight and on orthodox 
lines until after the vocal refrain, when it 
becomes more original and features some very 
effective alto and bass saxophone and trom- 
bone solo passages neatly worked into the 
up-to-date orchestration which is well inter- 
preted with a nice sense of modern rhythm. 


How Jack Payne went into Variety. 


Jack Payne and His B.B.C. Dance Orchestra 
High Society Blues (Medley Fox-Trots) 
Parts I and II, introducing in Pt. I: 
“Tm in the market for you,” “‘ High 
society blues,”’ and in Pt. II, “ Just like 1 
a story book ” and “ Eleanor ” (v). 
(CB101) 
Will anybody here have a drink? (Variety 
Novelty with patter) (v) 
Any rags, bottles or bones (Variety Novelty, 
with patter) (v). 
(CB100) 
I'm falling in love again (Waltz) (from the 
film ‘‘ The Blue Angel ’’) (v) 
= it’s springtime in the Rockies (Waltz) 


(CB106) 
Both the waltzes and the medley of fox- 


trots from “High Society Blues” are 
thoroughly well played in the usual popular 
manner of the B.B.C. Dance Orchestra. I 
expect you all know the band too well for it 
to be necessary to give any lengthy descrip- 
tion. Pt. I of the Medley is played at 
52 bars to the minute—almost up to quick- 
step tempo; Pt. II is featured as a slow 
fox-trot. 

Both sides of CB100 are purely comedy 

“All a are fox-t trots except where otherwise 
stated. 

v—With vocal refrain. 

Amer.—American Artiste recorded in 
America. 

Germ.—German Artists recorded in Ger- 
many. 


numbers—good fun and particularly well 
presented. ‘Any rags, bottles or bones ” 
has some really amusing patter, and while 
Jack Payne may be rathersad as a singer of 
choruses in ordinary fox-trot records, he is 
certainly fine here as the harassed man in his 
home pestered by one hawker after another. 

And now for that long promised little 
‘* inside ’’ story of Jack Payne’s advent into 
Variety, though I cannot pretend to be 
telling you anything that is not common 
talk in professional circles. Incidentally, I 
hear that Jack Payne has just commenced 
another short variety tour, so the story comes 
at a rather appropriate moment. 

As everybody knows, Jack Hylton’s Band 
puts up the best all-round stage show of any 
in the world, not excluding American hands. 

Now, Hylton’s outfit is very expensive to 
run. In addition to the usual overheads, 
such as travelling and office expenses, 
publicity, etc., there are the salaries of the 
nineteen or twenty musicians—and I can 
assure you you would be amazed if you knew 
how much some of them draw a week—and 
naturally Hylton has to get every penny 
he can for his appearances. 


Hylton puts up the Price. 


About the time in question Hylton was 
asking increased fees to cover an increase in 
his expenses caused by his having enlarged 
the band with at least one very highly paid 
artist—namely, Joe Crossman, the well- 
known saxophonist (he has since returned to 
Ambrose’s Band)—and the price was be- 
ginning to cause a certain theatre manage- 
ment, to wit, G.T.C., proprietors of the 
London Palladium, to do some hard thinking. 

The climax came when Hylton found out 
that the Palladium were paying certain art’sts 
more than even the increased fee he was 
asking, although he believed that these 
artists were not drawing any more, or even 
as much, business as he had drawn on previous 
appearance. So he promptly put up his 
price accordingly : whereupon the Palladium 
management cast around for a similar act to 
set against what had become (a d still is!) 
virtually a Hylton monopoly. 

The mantle fell on Jack Payne and he liked 
the look of himself in it. So did G.T.C., and 
they went all out to make Jack Payne as big 
a success as possible. They gave him 
excellent publicity, provided the elaborate 
stage set, and generally did all they could to 
put him over. After a week’s tryout at the 
Penge Empire, Payne was launched with a 
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big flourish of metaphorical trumpets at the 
Palladium, and brought down the house. 

But the genera] impression is that the 

ee was not completely accomplished. 

t is true that, though the professional press 
criticised the act adversely, it went big with 
the public; but not, I think, because the act 
was good, 

The success seems to have been due to the 
curiosity of the public to see in person the 
band they had heard so often from their 
radio sets, and their subsequent applause was 
more a tribute to the pleasure it had given 
them in their homes than to what it was 
providing for’ them in the theatre. You 
can’t give men the art of stage presence in a 
day, however good they may be as musicians, 
and the band’s stage personality came out a 
very bad second when compared with the 
polish of Hylton and his band, who have some 
eight years’ experience to stand upon. 

Hylton’s position is in no way challenged 
by Jack Payne’s advent—a fact convincingly 
proved by the houses Hylton drew and the 
applause he received on appearing at the 
Palladium a few weeks after Jack Payne— 
and it remains to be seen if Jack Payne will 
draw so well the second time round when the 
curiosity factor will no longer be present to 
assist him. 

My own opinion is that Hylton has not 
made anything like the money his popularity 
would suggest, as although he draws big sums 
he pays so much away to his band, which 
consists of the country’s finest dance musi- 
cians, who, it seems, have to be what many 
would say is overpaid if their services are to 
be retained. 

Another thing is that if Hylton can’t get 
what he asks in London he can get it in 
the provinces ana abroad, where his act 

literally creates a riot. 





The Four Bright Sparks. 
Can I help it? (from the film “‘ The Golden 

Calf *’) (v). 

You gotta be modernistic (from the film 

** The Golden Calf ”’) (v). 

(CB110) 
Here in my heart (v). 
That night in Venice (v). 
(CB113) 

Last month the Four Bright Sparks— 
Van Phillips (saxophones and clarinet), 
Arthur Young (piano), Len Fillis (guitar and 
banjo, and Rudy Starita (xylophones and 
vibraphone)—seemed rather bereft of ideas, 
but this month their records are a mass of 
the most intrigueing notions, none the less 
entertaining because you never quite know 
what is going to happen next. The routines 
are excellent. 

The first unexpected touches in “Can I 
help it ?”’ are the three vibraphone breaks 
in the first chorus—the first excellent, the 
second and third very feeble—but Rudy 
Starita makes up for them with some fine 
xylophone playing in the next chorus— 
excellent phrases interpreted with a real 
sense of rhythm. The somewhat mediocre 
vocal chorus by Lou Abelardo is saved by the 
manner in which Arthur Young takes full 
advantage of the gaps between the phrases 
of the original melody to introduce some 
brilliant breaks. The vocal is followed by a 
gem of a single string guitar extemporisation 

y Len Fillis for half a chorus, followed by 
eight bars of as good a piano solo as I have 
heard by Arthur Young, the final eight bars 


being “ all-in” and a worthy finish to an ex- 
cellent performance perfectly recorded. 

More good xylophone, piano and single- 
string guitar movements are features of 
“ You’ve gotta be modernistic ’’ and ‘‘ Here 
in my heart.” 

The vocalist in the latter has fine quality 
and sings excellently from a legitimate 
aspect. 

In none of the three titles does Van 
Phillips show quite such good rhythmic style 
as the remaining instrumentalists, but has 
nice tone and is neat and tuneful. 

“That night in Venice ” is not up to the 
standard of the other three. It lacks the 
same excellence of construction, is hackneyed 
and has an old-fashioned, jazzy, Ted Lewis 
type of clarinet solo. 


Debroy Somers Band. 

The clatter of the clogs (v). 
Back to Gay Paree (v) 

(CB102) 
The Sacred Flame (Waltz) (from the film 

‘The Sacred Flame.’’) (v.) 

Mother’s smile (v). 

(CB106) 
Just an old refrain (Waltz) (v). 
Somewhere in my heart (Waltz) (v). 

(CB109) 


“The clatter of the clogs ” is a composition 
of the light entr’acte intermezzo type. It is 
very tuneful and of its kind quite one of the 
best Ihave heard. The “ story ” is all about 
the Lancashire cotton mills and the mill 
girls. 

A high appreciation of modern dance 
rhythm is quite unnecessary for the successful 
presentation of numbers of this sort, and 
Somers and his Band seem to have found 
themselves very happily at home with it and 
have turned out a pleasingly appropriate 
version. The expected effects—clattering 





of clogs, the whirr and rattle of the machinery 
and the knocking off whistle—are all neatly 
worked into the score, and, in addition to 
more singing than usual there is, of course, 
the customary abundance of simple xylo. 
phone*which seems inseparable from tunes 
of this kind. 

“ Back to gay Paree”’ is a 6/8 with the 
inspiring military, “marchy” atmosphere 
which none knows how to obtain better than 
Bill Somers. 

‘*Mother’s smile” also has more than a 
suspicion of the military band touch, and ag 
it happens to be a fox-trot the quality does 
not seem to call for quite the same approba. 
tion. The title of the number may lead you 
to think it one of those of over-sentimenta] 
droopers. So it is as regards the lyric, but 
the tune seems happily to have a contra. 
dictory brightness—at least, as interpreted 
by Somers. 

** Somewhere in my heart” has an old. 
fashioned swing about it, but I like it best 
of three waltzes. The strings are nice in the 
first movement. 

Why is it that Somers’ band is good at all 
the old-fashioned and “straight”? dance 
tunes and so lacking in up-to-date rhythm 
wherever the type of number calls for it ? 


Guy Lombardo and His Royal Canadians, 
The one I love just can’t be bothered with me 
(v) (Amer.). 
(CB104) 
Rollin’ down the river (v) (Amer.). 
Where the golden by ed grow (v) (Amer.). 
(CB112) 


This is what I call making it easy for the 
listener. These records, which are played 
with a refinement and musical perfection 
which are almost pedantic, can only be 
described as the aeme of tuneful simplicity. 


H.M.V._(3/-) 


Jack Hylton again Poorly Recorded. 


Jack Hylton and his Orchestra. 
Falling in love again (waltz) (from the film 
“The Blue Angel ”’) (v). 
You taught me all I know (v). 
(B5864) 

“You taught me all I know ” is a melody 
number. Hylton follows the usual short 
introduction with a vocal chorus, well sung 
by Pat O’Malley and having some brilliant 
rhythmical breaks by the brasssection. The 
verse follows and is pleasing to listen to but 
lacks rhythm for the dancer. The same 
remarks apply to the next chorus which has 
some very tuneful clarinet. The last chorus 
contains eight bars piano solo which is quite 
the most rhythmical part of a record which 
has little rhythmic inspiration for the dancer, 
but as a concert is wel] up to the usual 
Hylton standard. It would sound much 
better if H.M.V. would cut out the excessive 
resonance which makes the excellent en- 
semble tone which this band really possesses 
sound noisily blatant, particularly as regards 
the brass section. 

The waltz is recorded in the same way, but 
resonance does not have the same disastrous 
effects on this measure which is generally 
slower and the “‘ echo ”’ of one note or chord 
has time to disperse before it has a chance 


to“ mush’ the next. Itis time that H.M.V. 
knew that an amount of resonance lends 
atmosphere to straight music, but kills all 
the rhythm of fox-trots and like dance music 
where crispness of outline is of super im- 
portance. 

As regards performance “ Falling in love 
again ’—the waltz that is likely to be the 
hit of the year—is lovely: beautifully 
played and well orchestrated. 


H.M.V.’s Best American Band 
Disappoints. 


Ted Weems and His Orchestra. 
Washing dishes with my Sweetie (v) (Amer). 
(B5862) 


Ted Weems’s is the best American dance 
band being featured at the moment in the 
H.M.V. lists. This is in every way a good 
bright dance record, well scored and well 
played, but by no means as origina] as 
some of the band’s previous performances 
and, in fact, for them quite stereotyped. 
Some good hot trumpet and saxophone 
playing is featured in the last chorus. 
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Brilliant Performances by Ambrose’s Band. 


Ambrose and his Orchestra. 
4 Japanese Dream (v). 
Fxactly like you (from the Revue “ The 

International Revue ”’) (v). 

(B5858) 
Good-bye to all that (v). 
There’s happiness over the hill (from the film 

“Swing High ”’) (v). 

(B5865) 

Ambrose has beaten even the very 
ambitious standard which he himself set 
last month, and at this rate of progress, one 
wonders where it will all cease. 

The orchestration by Sid Phillips of “‘ A 
Japanese dream ”’ is the work of little short 
of genius. It is full of novel effects and 
tlliant colour, excellently constructed and 
routined, and the voicing and harmonic 
structures show not only a thorough know- 
ledge of the technique of the subject, but 
avery nice appreciation of values in orchestral 
tone colours. 

The number is of the sweet melody type 
with, as the title suggests, an oriental flavour. 

Atmosphere is immediately produced in 
the novel and very. colourful introduction 
which, symphonic in construction, very 
neatly introduces the rhythmic aspect just 
as it inerges into the first chorus, the melody 
of which is played, excepting where the 
brass takes over short phrases, sweetly on 
the low register of the clarinet with a strong 
four-in-a-bar blues rhythm, in which the 


string bass and an obbligato of rhythmic figures 
from the strings are prominent. The vocal 
chorus follows, delightfully sung by Sam 
Browne, who gets better every time one hears 
him. Particular note should be paid to the 
very cleverly orchestrated accompaniment 
to this vocal refrain; Lou Stone has some 
fine colour in it. A short symphonic passage, 
which precedes the last chorus, builds up 
perfectly to introduce the full ensemble with 
the trumpet taking a brilliant hot blues 
lead. In its rhythmic strength and grandeur 
this is perhaps the most thrilling part of the 
record. The last refrain ends with a return 
to the clarinet lead, with which the first 
chorus opened, the record closing with an 
ingeniously constructed quaint coda in which 
the oriental atmosphere is enhanced by the 
introduction of temple blocks. A record 
which it seems impossible to praise too highly. 

“* Exactly like you” though not quite so 
ambitious is another fine orchestration, 
wonderfully played. The last chorus is 
particularly interesting, an attractive feature 
being the cleverly introduced rhythmic 
effects on celeste. 

‘Good-bye to all that”? does not show 
quite the originality of orchestration of the 
titles on B5858, but is a nice, rhythmically 
up-to-date piece of scoring nevertheless and 
has the Ambrose perfection of performance. 

‘‘There’s happiness over the hill” is 
perhaps the least outstanding of the four. 


Humour and Sex Appeal from Rudy Vallee. 


Rudy Vallee and His Connecticut Yankees. 
Kitty from Kansas City (v) (Amer.). 
If I had a girl like you (v) (Amer.). 

(B5867 


Readers will be interested to learn that 
the Gramophone Co. are believed to have 
invented a new dance. It is called a fox- 
trot but is apparently danced at the unusual 
speed of 66 bars to the minute. A special 
record called “‘ Kitty from Kansas City,’ 
labelled fox-trot and played at this tempo, is 
issued for this new dance, full particulars of 
which can doubtless be obtained from the 
Gramophone Co., Hayes, Middlesex. Please 
send stamped addressed envelope for reply. 

Musically, the record is a lively go-ahead 
affair, and not the least amusing lines in the 
lyric are about the lady who thought “‘ Rudy 
Vallee was a place between two hills,” 
“July IV an English king,” and ‘* Babe 
Ruth a chorus girl.” 

“Tf I had a girl like you” is taken at 
very slow tempo, and played very simply with 
very fair dance rhythm. Rudy Vallee sings 


one chorus with all his usual appeal to the 
fair sex. 


Bernie Cummins and His New Yorker Hotel 
Orchestra. 
Telling it to the daisies (v) (Amer.). 
Minnie the mermaid (v) (Amer.). 
(B5860) 

“Minnie the mermaid” is a_ bright 
melody number played at quick fox-trot 
tempo in appropriately lively rhythmic 
manner. The vocal refrains are peppy, 
harmonised affairs and neat hot solos liven 
rp the last chorus. Generally a record 
likely to be very popular. 

“Telling it to the daisies,” played in 
sweet melody style at slower tempo, is a nice 
tuneful performance of an orchestration 
which, like many American commercial 
arrangements of this type, is more con- 
spicuous for “legitimate” colour than 
modern rhythmic effects. The last chorus, 
into which is introduced a neat rhythmic 
trombone solo, has a nice dance swing. 


PARLOPHONE (3s.) 





Atmosphere, Rhythm and Orchestration by Smith Ballew. 


_ Smith Ballew and His Orchestra. 
Sing, you sinners (from the film ‘‘ Honey ”’) 
(v) (Amer.). 
(R724) 
In my little hope chest (from the film 
“Honey ”) (v) (Amer.). 
(R716) 


I have no hesitation in saying that both 
these are excellent records. 


“In my little hope chest ” a sweet melody 
number, has been given one of the most 
interesting and original orchestrations I 
have heard. It abounds with clever effects 
in harmony, rhythm and tone colour, and the 
construction is generally most ingenious, 

The vocal chorus is by a sweet young (so I 
gather) female with a simple, fas:‘nating 
(and oit of tune) baby voice. Very 


appropriate to the number which is about 
bridal gowns and like romantic things 

** Sing, you sinners ” is a rhythmic, negro 
number. I described it to you on page 144 . 
of the last (August) issue of Taz Gramo- 
PHONE. Excellent~ vocal effects are intro- 
duced into the vocal refrain which is 
excellently sung by Smith Ballew himself. 

These effects have real atmosphere, The 
negro folk interrupt their preachers with 
“* Amen’s,” “‘ Hallelujahs,”’ and like ejacula- 
tions in exactly this way. The whole record 
is a great example of stylishness throughout 
and towards the end is a wonderful hot 
tenor saxophone solo by Babe Rusin, inter- 
polated into which is a hot violin passage, 
which shows an entirely new idea of rhythms 
interpretation on this instrument. 
is some fine hot trumpet playing. 


Later 


Casa Loma Orchestra. 
Wher the little red roses (from the film ‘‘ Hold 
Everything ”’) (v) (Amer.). 
(R716) 


Exactly like you (from the “ International 

Revue ”’) (v) (Amer.). 

On the sunny side of the street (from the 

“* International Revue ”’) (v) (Amer.). 

(R715) 

More unusually interesting performances. 
Particularly well played from _ well-con- 
structed and varied orchestrations and having 
excellent solid lilting modern dance rhythm, 


Ed Kirkeby’s Orchestra. 


Nobody cares if I’m blue (from the film 
** Bright Lights ”’) (v) (Amer.). 
Mysterious Mose (v) (Amer.). 
R717 


‘**Mysterious Mose” is a “spooky” 
novelty number. It is played in fast tempo 
with a good lively dance rhythm and has 
appropriate vocal and other effects. There 
is some fine hot trumpet in the last chorus, 

‘* Nobody cares if I’m blue ”’ is a rhythmie 
melody number likely to be a ballroom hit 
when published here. It has been given a 
straightforward treatment, but is not 
without style and has good dance rhythm, 


Fred Hall’s Sugar Babies. 
Harmonica Harry (v). 
(R724) 
A well-played bright dance record intro- 
ducing some entertaining rhythmic har- 
monica playing. 





The Versatile Four. 


Cheer up and smile (from the film “ Fox 
Movietone Follies of 1930).”’ 
Blue Pacific moonlight (Waltz) (v). 
R711 


Song of the flame (from the film “‘ Song of the 

Flame ’’) (v). 

You gotta be modernistic (from the film 

‘The Golden Calf’) (v). 

(R712) 

These records are rather the same style of 
thing as those by Columbia’s Four Bright 
ga but not quite up to the same standard. 

e routines are not so clever nor are the 
artists so original or entertaining. Also, the 
recording, excepting, perhaps, in the waltz, 
is not so good: Onthe other hand, these 
records are a decided improvement on the 
first efforts by the same combination re- 
viewed on page 96 of the July ‘“ Gramo- 
PHONE.” ‘‘ Cheer. up and smile,” which is 
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the best, has some good ideas well carried 
out by xylophone and banjo. The vocal 
choruses spoil both this record and the waltz. 
- They are really awful. 


Otto Fritz and His Syncopaters. 
Blonde women (from the film “The Blue 
Angel ”’) (Germ.) 
Falling in love again (Waltz) (from the film 
“The Blue ae — 


( 

“The Blue Angel” is a German film and 
it is on'y fair to assume that the most 
characteristic interpretation of the music 
would be given by German musicians. Asa 


matter of fact, the waltz is played in the 
modern American manner, so much so, that 
it sounds much more like an American than 
a German orchestra. The fox-trot, on the 
other hand, is obviously German played, 
markedly so if only by its rhythmic style, 
which is that of about four years ago, and 
most prominently displayed by the trumpet 
lead in the verse. 


Pavilion Lescaut Orchestra. 
Thou art my star (Tango) (Germ.). 
Miss Flirt (Boston) (Germ. ). 
(R721) 
Both very fair records of their kind. 


REGAL 2/6 


Billy Cotton’s Band for Ciro’s Club. To Broadcast ? 


Billy Cotton and His Band. 


You gotta be modernistic (from the film ‘‘ The 

Golden Calf ’’) (v). 

Have a little faith in me (from the film 

‘* Spring is Here ’’) (v). 

(MR127) 
Song of the dawn (from the film “ King of 

Jazz ”’) (v). 

It happened in Monterey (Waltz) (from the 

film “ King of Jazz ”’) (v). 

(MR126) 

Billy Cotton and his Band start to-day 
(September Ist) at Ciro’s Club, their first really 
big West End engagement. The band hails 
from the midlands and by sheer perseverance 
has worked its way, via the Astoria Salon de 
Danse, Charing Cross Road, and the Locarno 
Ballroom, Streatham, to what is virtualy 
the top of the tree, for although Ciro’s has 
never been renowned for the excellence of its 
dance music, the job carries good money. 

One good thing about the engagement is 
that the band will probably be broadcast. 
With Ambrose on holiday, and the Savoy 
still holding serenely aloof, the dance music 
on the radio just now is, owing to the disas- 
trous policy of the B.B.C. with regard to their 
outside dance band, about as bad as one could 
well imavine and, were it not for Jack Payne, 
lovers of dance music would have a pretty 
lean time when listening in. Bill Cotton’s 


claims to a place on the air have long been 
pressed at B.B.C. headquarters, but a little 
trouble some time ago appears to have been 
the cause of all sorts of excuses being made 


for their non-recognition. Now the B.B.C. 
have no longer any excuse, and if they don’t 


broadcast the band they will have only 
themselves to blame should anyone say that 
the only reason is vindictiveness. 

Judging Bill Cotton’s band by the other 
English combinations it comes to this. The 
three best dance bands in the country are 
Jack Hylton’s, Bert Ambrose’s, and Jack 
Payne’s ; Billy Cotton’s is easily the next best. 
It is rather on the heavy side, but that is 

robably due to its having played for so 
ong in large Palais—the Locarno is a huge 
place—and one may expect more finesse 
now that it will be adapting itself to a 


smaller ballroom. It has thoroughly good 


style, a high standard of musicianship and 
plenty of confidence. Its unusually good 
orchestrations are modern and well con- 
structed. 

MR126 is the dancers’ record. ‘Song of 
the dawn ”’ is more suitable for listening to. 
It is very ambitiously orchestrated and 
almost a symphony in itself. The waltz is 
also fully orchestrated. The vocal choruses 
are somewhat hard. I’m the last one who 
likes the over sleepy, crooning effects, but 
these are a little too much the other way. 


DECCA 2/- 


Grosvenor House Band’s First}Records. 


Jack Harris and His Orchestra. 
Sitting on a rainbow (from the film “‘ Call of 
the West ”’) (v). 
Dancing with tears in my eyes (v). 
F1870 


Meet me in my dreams (Waltz) (v). 
The moon is low (from the film “ Montana 

Moon ”) (v). 

(F1871) 

These are this band’s first records. They 
would be good if it had had the experience 
of a couple of dozen or more sessions. It is 
a second edition of Ambrose’s Band and is 
already at the stage he had reached about a 
year ago. The combination is musicianly 





in every way, clean, precise, well balanced, 
perfectly in tune, and showing excellent 
tonal quality and good ensemble. It has 
solid steady rhythm. It is too commercial 


to be called really stylish by the sophisticated 


enthusiasts, but little touches here and there 
show that it could be, and probably its 
present failure to offer anything but the 
orthodox is a wise policy to attract quickly a 
large public for its records. When Harris 
has made his name with the record-buying 
public he will probably take his courage 


in his hands and go out for something more 


up-to-date and even original. 
The best of the four is ‘‘ The moon is 


low.” The orchestration is in a somewhat 
higher class and on more advanced lines, The 
last chorus is particularly good. 

The question of a good vocalist seems to 
be as much a problem for Harris as it is for 
most other English bands. 

It is with the greatest pleasure that I fing 
the Decca recording not only improved but 
really good at last. The rough mushines 
which has marred most of its records in the 
past is entirely absent from these. 


The Rhythm Maniacs. 
Let me sing and I’m happy (from the film 

“Mammy ”’). 

To my Mammy (from the film “ Mammy ”), 
(F1858) 
I love you so much (from the film “Th 

Cuckoos ”’) (v). 

All alone Monday (from the film “Th 

Cuckoos ”’) (v). 

(F1860) 
Clatter of the clogs (Novelty Fox-trot) (v). 
Golliwog’s tea-party (Novelty Fox-trot). 
(F1872) 

The Decca house band is turning out the 
goods these days. The band is composed 
of some of the best London dance musicians, 
including Norman Payne (trumpet), Spike 
Hughes (bass) and Bill Harty (drums), to 
mention but a few, and the orchestration 
are by Spike Hughes, who knows his job, 

I like F1858 the best. Both sides ar 
good bright performances with a healthily 
invigorating dance rhythm, and, while they 
are not hot, they are decidedly more modem 
in style and original than many American 
performances. The last chorus of “'l'o my 
Mammy” is a particularly good picce of 
work. The recording is not as good as in 
Jack Harris’s records, but is an improvement 
on previous months. A little more string. 
bass could well be afforded. 

The performances on F1860 are very much 
the same kind of thing as those on I'1858, 
but a little simpler. 

““Clatter of the Clogs” is a novelty 
number. It is described in the review of the 
record of it by Debroy Somers’ Band on 
page 190. ‘‘ Gollywog’s teaparty ” is some- 
what the same type of number and excellent 
of its kind. Both have been given appro- 
priate treatments, Again the usual xylo: 
phone. 


IMPERIAL 1/6. 








Missouri Jazz Band. 
Sing, you sinners (from the film “ Honey *) 


(v) (Amer.). 
(2309) 


Hollywood Dance Orchestra. 
What do I care (v) (Amer.). 


2307) 
H’llo Baby (from the film ‘“‘ The Forward 
Pass ’’) (v) (Amer.). 
(2308 


These three are the brightest and best 
records for dancing of this list. The tunes 
are of the lively variety and have been given 
the usual American commercial rhythmical 
treatment. 

The ensemble sounds rather on the 
stodgy side at the start of “Sing, you sinners, 
but improves, and the slow fox-trot tempo is 
nice and steady throughout. 

The interest of “‘ at do I care” lies 
in the piano accordeon chorus and the eight 
bars good hot trombone solo. 
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MADAME 


BUTTERFLY 


the first complete 
reeording with an 


All-Star Cast 


including 
Madame Butterfly - MARGARET SHERIDAN 
Lieutenant Pinkerton - - ~- LIONELLO CECIL 
Sharpless - - +  #VITTORIO WEINBERG 


with other members of the Company and Chorus of 
La Scala, Milan. Complete on sixteen :ecords C1950 
to C1965 price 4/6 each. Album Series No. 103, 


His Masfer'’s 


66 


The Gramophone Co. Ltd., 
London, W.1. 
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Deeds 


not words 


The Senior Expert Model 


C. D. Clayton, Esq. 


The “ New Age” 


Dear Mr. Ginn. July 12th, 1930. 

I have critically tried your Senior Expert model and can only say that no words of 
mine can adequately describe its merits and its superiority over every other machine | 
have tried or heard. It may interest you to know that I have had eight different make; 
of gramophones—commencing with the old Edison cylinder with wax records, and hare 
experimented with at least mne types of electrical “‘ pick-up outfits,” but I can honestly 
say that none has approached the superlative standard of excellence revealed in yow 
Senior Expert model. You are also to be congratulated on producing a Fibre Needle 
which really does stand up to its work in the heaviest of recordings. 


THE “ EXPERT ” GRAMOPHONE 

From time to time during the past few years I have referred.in terms of very high 
praise to the remarkable gramophones produced by Mr. E. M. Ginn. I have recently 
heard his latest achievement, the “‘ Expert” as he calls it, and have no hesitation in 
saying that not only is this instrument not equalled, it is not approached by anything 
else on the market at the present time. I advise anyone contemplating the purchase of a 
gramophone to hear Mr. Ginn’s instrument first and last. His address is nom 
55, Rathbone Place, W.1. é . _ Katkhosru  Sorabji, 

(Mr. Sorabji has since purchased an Expert Senior.). 


The “Gramophone” August 1930 


Expert Sound Boxes 


Dear Sir, 


I have now thoroughly tested the Expert Special Sound Box 
and I am bound to say that I am astounded at its performance. 
The difference in performance now that I am using your 
Sound Box is almost incredible. The range is vastly increased 
at both ends of the scale, and the way in which Fibres stand up 
is really remarkable. 7 e 


Dear Mr. Ginn. 

I have just been trying the Beethoven 5th, and I got a bigger 
thrill than ever—never have I heard such a wonderful colour. 
Your Sound Box is a great work, and I wish you success for 
providing real music for the music lover. If your Special 
Sound Box is better than the Standard it must be wonderful. 

W. G. S. 


——" This Marvel.” ——— 
_ Expert Fibres 
Dear Mr. Ginn, : 
Many thanks for the two packets of Treated Fibres. My 


husband, who is a violinist, thinks that they reproduce th¥; 


string vibrato better than any other fibres. We always giv 
our friends a few of your fibres, and have converted several to 
the use of fibre needles. Wishing your new venture every 


success. . . Faithfully yours, 


M. M. (Mrs.) 
Dear Mr..Ginn. 

Enclosed please find P.O. for 5s. Will you please send as 
soon as possible two packets of your white unoiled fibres. Ther 
is no doubt that your fibres, which I have seen you making 
by hand at your premises, are far ahead of any other fibres on 
the market, and I have tried them all. It is very pleasing to 
find that there is still at least one craftsman who places hani- 


made workmanship before mass production. I will call and}: 


hear your new Expert Gramophone as soon as I can get up to 
town. Yours faithfully, 
r 


The Junior Expert 
In order to comply| with the requirements of a number of our customers who hav 
expressed the very keen desire for a machine which should be smaller, yet still possess the 
many unique features of the Sénior model—thus ensuring the same proportionately 
wonderful performance; we have produced the “Funior Expert.” Full particulars on 


application. 


Telephone: Museum 7307. You are welcome at 55, Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, W. 


I 


Fra 
I like 
(Parle 
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Dixie Marimba Players, 
Dancing with tears in my eyes (Waltz) (v) 
(Amer.). (2308) 


Buddy Blue and His Texans, 
Romance (from the film “Cameo Kirby ”’) 
(Waltz) (v) (Amer.). (2306) 


Two well played waltzes, particularly the 
fomer in which xylophone, marimbaphone 
and like instruments are most effectively 


introduced. 


Roy Smeck’s Hawaiian Trio. 
Crying for the Carolines (from the film 

“Spring is Here ”’) (v) (Amer.). 

Have a little faith in me (from the film 

“Spring is Here”) (v) (Amer.). 

(2311) 1s. 6d. 

The combination consists of piano, Spanish 
gitar (that’s the big six-string one which 
you will find used in place of banjo in all the 
most up-to-date dance bands) and Hawaiian 
guitar (see page 97 of the July “ Gramo- 
paons ’’ under “‘ Dixie Marimba Player). 
The record is not only out of the ordinary, 


S§S3 Fs 


the performance is not rhythmically stylish 
from the fan’s angle, itis decidedly nearer so 
than anything I have previously heard from 
similar instrumentation, and has plenty of 
individuality to sustain the interest. 


Vincent Lopez and His Orchestra, 
Singing a vagabond song (from the film 
* Puttin’ on the Ritz ”’) (v) (Amer.). 
(2307) 
Bert Lown and His Biltmore Hotel Orchestra. 
Blue is the night (from the film “‘ Their Own 
Desire ”’) (v) (Amer.). 
2305 


(2305) 
The Clicquot Club Eskimos. 
On the sunny side of the street (v) (Amer.). 
(2310) 
Sweepin’ the clouds away (from the film 
‘** Paramount on Parade’) (v) (Amer.). 


(2306) 
Sam Lanin’s Dance Orchestra. 
Exactly like you (v) (Amer.). 
(2310) 
Alone with my dreams (v) (Amer.). 
2305 


These are all very straightforward Ameri- 
can commercial melody records and will 





igh B but very effective. The colour of the appeal mainly to those who like simplicity. 
{hy § strunents, which are obviously in the hands They are tuneful to listen to, but rhythmically 
| 2 of fine players, is very pleasing and, although not very inspiring for the dancer. 

. ' 

fa H 

a : HOT DANCE BANDS 








Frankie Trumbauer and his Orchestra. 
I like that (Amer.). 
(Parlophone No. R714. Rhythm Style 
Series No. 39, 3s.) 
If on first hearing, this record appears to 
Ay be any less brilliant rhythmically, or less 
he original in general effect, than many others 
. | inthis Rhythm Style series, the acknowledged 
0 F features of which are novelty, ingenuity and 
to 7 advanced rhythmic style, I think it 
will be due to the easy and very musicianly 
playing which has made the performance 
sound more simple than it really is. 
A closer consideration will show the 
p orchestration to be very ambitious and 
gs } introducing some most ingenious ideas which 
” have been very neatly woven into a texture 
exhibiting technique throughout. 

%F The feature of the record is more its 
m orchestration and the-very excellent per- 
fo | ormance thereof. than extemporised hot 
}. choruses, but the artists have taken licence 
to enhance the rhythm of their solos and 

some excellent stylish playing is the result. 
fo} The record is backed with a piano solo by 

Seger Ellis—See page 194. 





Spike Hughes and His Dance Orchestra. 
Blue turning grey over you (Vv). 
Harlem madness (from the film 
Learned about Women ”’). 
¢ (Decca F1861, 2s.) 
p Poor butterfly (v). 
Margie. 
y 


“ They 


(Decca F1815, 2s.) 

The personnel playing these recording 

I F dates I gave on page 145 of the last (August) 
issue of Tue GramMorHone. The only 
alteration since is that in the later records 
Stanley Andrews (violin), who is now with 

+ Jack Hylton’s Band, is replaced by George 
Hurley, late of the Café de Paris and prior to 


Ingenious orchestration and artistic refinement in Trumbauer’s Latest Record. 


that with Fred Elizalde at the Savoy. I[ 
omitted to state that Allan Ferguson is the 
guitarist. 

The records are on American advance 
rhythmic lines. Spike Hughes makes the 
orchestrations and most of the ideas and 
effects are the result of his fertile imagination. 

The orchestrations and the interpretation 
are generally good. Both show an unusual 
understanding of rhythmic style (which two 
words seem to cover the salient features of 
the subject) and the fact that the records, 


taken as a whole, do not yet come up to the 
standard of American performances of a 
similar type seems to be due to lack of 
sufficient rehearsal—the ensemble is r: in 
places—and imperfect recording. The re- 
cording is worst on 1815, better on 1844, 
and better still on 1861, 


‘* Blue turning grey over you ”’ is featured 
as a slow fox-trot. It is essentially a sweet 
melody number, and the original air is 
appropriately closely adhered to almost 
throughout, the effect of rhythmic style 
coming more from the excellent modern work 
of the rhythm section and clever subtleties 
in phrasing by the melody instruments than 
from elaborate transcription of the original 
theme. 

The record opens with baritone saxophone 
and trumpet alternately taking the lead 
supported by nice low register harmony. 
The vocal chorus, well sung by Val Rosing, 
which follows the excellent string-bassrhythm 
should be noted. The vocal refrain leads into 
the verse and the verse into the last chorus 
with trumpet playing a good stylish lead 
supported by stroing steady rhythm. 

“Harlem madness,” which is played in 
fast tempo, opens and finishes with some 
real Louis Armstrong trumpet playing by 
Norman Payne which will intrigue those who 
understand it. Other features are good 
hot solos on alto saxophone, trombone and 
trumpet and always a nice solid modern 
rhythm behind it all. 


“Poor butterfly’? and “‘ Margie” are 
both old favourites presented in advanced 
modern style. The former is played in 
Blues tempo. I enjoyed every bar of the 
chorus where baritone saxophone takes a 
sweet solo against a really hot running 
obbligato by trumpet and clarinet. 

** Margie,” in quick tempo, is a good 
o-ahead dance record consisting mostly of 

ot solo choruses by various instruments 
backed up with good style solia rhythm. 

‘“* Happy feet ”’ and “‘ I like to do things for 
ou” (No. 1844: held over for review from 
ast month) are the same kind of thing, but 

rather more ambitiously orchestrated. Most 
of the solos are supported by organ harmony 


THE BEST OF THE MONTH. 


DANCE BANDS. 
Any Rags, Bottles or Bones by Jack Payne 
and His B.B.C. Dance Orchestra. (Col. 
CB100.) 


Can I help it? by The Four Bright Sparks. 
Col. CB110.) 


Dancing with tears in my eyes (Waltz) by 
The Dixie Marimba Players (Imp. 2308.) 


Good-bye to all that by Ambrose and His 
Orchestra. (H.M.V. B5856.) 


Have a little faith in me by Roy Smeck’s 
Hawaiian Trio. (Imperial 2311.) 


In my little Hope Chest by Smith Ballew and 
His Orchestra. (Parlo. R716.) 


Japanese Dream by Ambrose and His 
Orchestra. (H.M.V. B5858.) 


Kitty from Kansas City by Rudy Vallee and 
His Connecticut Yankees. (H.M.V. 
B5862.) 


Let me sing and I’m happy by Ben Selvin and 
His Orchestra. ‘Col. CB105.) 


Sing, you sinners by Smith Ballew and His 
Orchestra. (Parlo. R724.) 


The whole darned thing’s for you by The 
Columbia Photo Players. (Col. CB103.) 


To my Mammy by The Rhythm Maniacs. 
(Decca F1860.) 


I HOT DANCE BANDS 
I lixe that, by Frankie Trumbauer and His 
Orchestra, (Paclo R714.) 
SAXOPHONE SOLOS. 
After you’ve gone by Jimmy Dorsey. 
F1876.) (Note.—Poorly recorded.) 


I need you more each day by Andy Sanella. 
(Piccadilly 5065.) 


VOCAL. 
Exactly like you by Fisie Carlisle. (Imperial 
2318.) 


(Decca 


Poor little me by Harry Shalson. 
B3503.’ 


(H.M.V. 
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by the rest of the melody instruments, and 
the record sounds fuller in consequence. 
Both have intriguing novelty effects for the 
listener and rhythmically are excellent for 
dancing. 





} HOT RHYTHMIC INSTRUMENTAL 











Seger Ellis (Piano Solo). 
Shivery stomp (Amer.). 
(Parlophone R714 Rhythm-Style Series 
No. 40, 3s.) 

This is Seger Ellis, the vocalist. One 
would hardly expect from his sweet, ballad 
style of singing to find him an advanced 
modern pianist with a low-down, negro, 
Blues rhythm, but there it is. And he is also 
a composer of this sort of thing. ‘‘Shivery 
stomp ”’ is one of his tunes. 

Seger Ellis has a mode of his own on the 
piano, and seems to delight in adapting to 
the instrument the interpretive style and 
type of phrases which one would expect to 
hear from hot negro trumpet and saxophone 
players. This mode of using the piano for 
rhythmic interpretation has not, in the past, 
found favour. Other star pianists have 
stated that it sounds thin and that rhythmic 
playing on the piano should be kept har- 
monically full by the performance, as far as 
possible, of full chords. 

I think Seger Ellis has gone some way to 
disprove this theory. I do not feel that his 
playing has any tendency to emptiness and 
I find the subtly rhythmic expression he 
gets into his ingeniously constructed phrases 
not merely highly entertaining, but all- 
sufficing, though I quite agree that other 
pianists without the same sense of rhythm 
might sound very thin when playing these 
what might well be termed single-note 
phrases. Also, it should be noted that when 
he is playing this single note style in the 
right hand, he also has a full left hand against 
it; in fact, his left hand technique is as good 
as the ambitiously rhythmical parts he 
devises for it. 


Philip Buchel with Spike Hughes and his 
Three Blind Mice. 
Happy Feet (from the film “‘ King of Jazz ”’). 
You know what I'll do. 
(Decca F1856, 2s.) 

This is a small edition of Spike Hughes’ 
dance band, The ‘“‘ Three Blind Mice ” being 
Norman Payne (trumpet), Allan Ferguson 
(guitar) and Eddie Carroll (piano). 

e records are hot and in style generally 
very much on the same lines as those by the 
bigger band. The main difference is that 
Philip Buchel in addition to playing the 
saxophone has produced some fine rhythmic 
effects by step-dancing, at which he is ex-’ 
tremely clever, on the studio floor. It is a 
pity that the pianist didn’t keep better time 
with the dancing in ‘“‘ Happy Feet.” He 
drags behind and his rhythms don’t fit those 
of the danced steps. 


Jimmy Dorsey with his Saxophone and 
Clarinet, accompanied by Spike Hughes 
and His Three Blind Mice. 

After you've gone. 
I’m just wild about Harry. 
(Decca F1876, 2s.) 
These records were made when dapper 
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little Jimmy Dorsey, famous wherever 
dance bands mean anything for his unique 
talent as a rhythmic saxophonist and 


_ clarine ist, was over here with Ted Lewis’s 


Band. 

It is a pity that both the records are 
spoilt by the rough mushiness of the repro- 
duction. This fault has been apparent in 
previous Decca records, but never, I think, 
more aggravatingly so than in these. 

“Im just wild about Harry,” a number 
popular some years ago, has been used by 
Jim Dorsey to give an exhibition of his 
astounding quick-fire technique. In one 
chorus he plays bar after bar of semiquaver 
arpeggi with flawless accuracy and perfect 
tone. This pyrotechnical stuff is sure to go 
well with the public, but, while I marvel at 
the technical ability it displays, it does not 
intrigue me to the same extent as other 
passages where modern rhythm is the feature 
and in which Jimmy Dorsey fascinatingly 
twists and invents original phrases to give 
added point to his rhythmic effects. 

“ After you’ve gone”’ is in slow tempo, 
and from a point of view of style is an even 
better performance. Dorsey opens with a 
seductive, lilting chorus on clarinet which is 
followed by Allan Ferguson, a Scotch boy, 


playing the solo, rhythmic single-string 
style, on guitar with Dorsey playing ppp 4 
sweet melody obbligato. Now the temp 
quickens .and Dorsey plays the next two 
choruses in hot rhythmic style on clarinet 
and alto saxophone respectively. His break 
in the saxophone chorus is a delightful 
novelty rhythmic effect perfect in con. 
struction and execution. 

The accompaniments are by Claude Ivy 
(piano), Allan Ferguson (guitar), Spike 
Hughes (string bass) and Bill Harty (cirums), 





” 


| SAXOPHONE SOLOS | 
3 (STRAIGHT) 





Andy Sanella 
(Saxophone solos with piano accom).). 
Valse Margherite (Waltz) (Amer.). 
I need you more each day (Waltz) (Amcr.), 
(Piccadilly 5065, 2s.) 

This record is going to be a nasty shock 
for all those dear old fogies who still bleat 
about the moaning and wailing of saxophones 
and believe the instrument incapable of 
producing beautiful legitimate music. 





VOCAL 





Fine Singing by Harry Shalson. Rhythm and Personality from Elsie Carlisle. 


The following are, I think, the best of the 
months vocal records. 


Harry Shalson with orchestral 
accompaniment. 
Poor little me (wonderful you). 
For you and me (waltz). 
(H.M.V. B3503 3s.) 

Featured as light popular ballads and 
unusually well sung. Well supported by 
good accompaniment. Parts only of the 
fox-trot are in rhythm. The “‘ Ted Lewis” 
recitative business could well be cut out. 





Eddie Walters with novelty rhythmic 
orchestra. 
H’lo Baby (from the film ‘‘ The Forward 
Pass ’’) (Amer.). 
Me and the girl next door (Amer.). 
(Columbia DB169) 
A bright peppy, singer with a twinkle in 
his eye. Accompanying orchestra has a 
thythm chorus to itself in each record. 





Elsie Carlisle (with novelty 
rhythmic orchestra). 


I like to do thirgs for you (from the film ‘‘ King 
of Jazz.”’). 
Exactly like you (from ‘* The International 

Revue ”’). 

(Imperial 2318 Is. 6d.) 

Elsie Carlisle combines personality—she 
gets the meaning of every note home—with 
an understanding of rhythm seldom found 
outside American artists. The accompani- 
ments which for novelty effect and rhythmic 
style, are about the best of the month, 
are played by Eric Siday (violin) of the Savoy 
Hotel, Harry Jacobsen, well-known as a 
recording pianist, Jack Miranda (clarinet), 


also of the Savoy Hotel, Herbert Evans 
(string bass) and a well-known guitarist. 


Aida Sharaf and Hollywood Rhythm Four. 
Just like in a story book (from the tilm ‘** High 
Society Blues ’’). } 
I’m in the market for you (from the film “High 

Society Blues ”’). 

(Edison Bell Radio 1369 1s. 3d.) 

Sung as ballads with occasional movements 
in rhythm. Aida Sharaf sings well, has nice 
restraint and there is something appealing 
in her rather low voice and the simple but 
effective way in which she gets every point 
home. There is personality in her work. 

The accompaniest supports her well. The 
neatly rhythmical piano solo in “ I’m in the 
market for you” is well constructed and 
well performed. 








Johnny Marvin with orchestral 
accompaniment. 
Ro- Ro- Rollin’ along (from the film “ Near 
the Rainbow’s End ”’) (Amer.). 
(H.M.V. B3497 3s.) 

Decidedly well sung with a nice atmosphere 
of seductive slow lilting rhythm to effective 
straight rhythmic orchestra] accompaniment. 

On the reverse is : 

The Revellers (with piano). 

Singing a Vagboand song (Amer.). 


The Three Ginx (with piano 
accompaniment). j 
Happy Feet (from the film “ King of Jazz "). 
Miss Wonderful (from the film “‘ Paris ’’). 
(Decca F1874 2s.) 

Concerted rhythm singing. Ideas not 
very ambitious, and rather old-fashioned, but 
what is done is done brightly and cleanly. 

En@ar JACKSON. 
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THE GRAMOPHONIST’S GUIDE TO FILMS 


THEME SONG RECORDS 


[The following films are those which are generally released this month or else have been recently shown in London. Where the 
original artists have made records of their songs these are shown in heavy type: otherwise the classification of new and old records 
into stages of desirability is done by treble, double and single asterisks.} 


THE BLUE ANGEL Wardour. 

Drama, Directed by Josef V. Sternberg. 
Release date not | xed. 

This flm was reviewed in the ~* Film 
Notes ’’ last month, and has had a very 
successful run at the Regal during August. 
A list of the records is given below. 


§oncs : (Campbell, Connelly and Co.). 
Blonde women. 
Marlene Dietrich, H.M.V. B3524, 3s. vocal.*** 
Otto Fritz’ Syncopaters, Parlo. R723, 
3s. %* 
Falling in love again. 
Marlene Dietrich, H.M.V. B3524, 3s. vocal.*** 
Hylton’s Orch., H.M.V.B5 864, 3s.** 
Payne’s B.B.C. Orch., Col. CB106, 3s.** 
Otto Fritz’ Syncopaters, Parlo R723, ?s.*** 
Bert and Bob, Decca F1873, 2s. vocal.* 


CHASING RAINBOWS J-M-G. 

Musical comedy. Directed by Charles 
Reisner. Release date, September Ist. 

This is the mixture as before, but raised 
above most of its kind by the performances of 
Maric Dressler and Polly Moran. There is 
the usual back-stage story of the weak young 
man who is loved by the soubrette through 
all his escapades. ‘Charles King and Bessie 
Love play their parts well and put over the 
now popular tunes with true American 
vigour. But, as usual, it is Marie Dressler 
who steals the picture. 


Sones : (Lawrence Wright Music Co.). 
Happy days are here again. 
Lucky me, lovable you. 

These two numbers have been recorded by 
all the companies and a selection of the best 
records only is given. 

Hylton’s Orch., H.M.V. B5771, 3s.* 

Phil Baker, H.M.V. B3438, 3s. accordion.*** 

Harry Shalson, H.M.V. B3427, 3s. vocal.** 

Layton and Johnstone, Col. DB37, 3s. 
vocal.** 

Carolina Club Orch., Parlo. R584, 3s.** 

Ambrose’s Orch., Decca M122, 2s.** 

The Clevelanders, Imperial 2251, 1s. 6d.** 
Love ain’t nothing but the blues. 

Trumbauer’s Orch., Parlo. R644, 3s.*** 

Lou Gold’s Orch., Imperial 2251, 1s. 6d.* 


DEVIL-MAY-CARE J-M-G. 

Romantic musical comedy. Directed by 
Sidney Franklin. Release date, Septem- 
ber 15th. 

The story is so utterly subservient to the 
star that except for saying it is Napoleonic 
in theme it may practically be ignored. It 
gives Novarro ample scope to display all the 
talents that are such a delight to his admirers 
and as such will prove popular entertainment. 


Sonas: (Francis, Day and Hunter). 


Charming. 
Selvin’s Orch., Col. CB21, 3s.** 
Smith Ballew’s Orch., Parlo. R585, 3s.* 
Lopez’ Orch., Imperial 2211, 1s. 6d.** 
Ronnie Rhodes, Sterno 398, 1s. 6d. vocal. 


If he cared. 
Ruth Etting, Col. DB83, 3s. vocal.* 
March of the old guard. 
Columbia Photo Players, Col. CB54, 3s.** 
Shepherd’s Serenade. 
Reisman’s (rch., H.M.V. B5797, 3s.* 
Selvin’s Orch., Col. CB21, 3s.* 
Smith Ballew’s Oreh., Parlo R585, 3s.* 
Paul Small, Regal MR39, 2s. 6d. vocal.** 
Lopez’ Orch., Imperial 2211, 1s. 6d.** 
Ronnie Rhodes, Sterno 398, 1s. 6d. vocal. 
Brooklyn Broadcasters, Dominion (302, 
Is. 3d. 





MARLENE DIEIRICH IN **THE BLUE ANGEL” 


HALLELUJAH J-M-G. 

Negro epic. Directed by King Vidor. 
Release date, September 8th. 

This film, although a failure in this 
country, is a real achievement for King Vidor 
in that after seeing it one feels that one knows 
the habits of negroes almost completely, one 
knows how they would behave in all circum- 
stances. The acting throughout was good, 
and the religious scenes in particular had the 
supreme quality of spontaneity, A memora- 
ble film for the discerning. 

Sones: (Francis, Day and Hunter). 
Waiting at the end of the road. 

The Revellers, H.M.V. B3416, 3s. vocal.*** 

Paramount Rhythm Boys, Winner 4999, 2s.* 

Bernard Wallace, Sterno 364, 1s, 6d. vocal.* 

Allan Selby’s Band, Piccadilly 511, 1s. 6d.* 

Darisl Haynes, Zono. 52/7, 2s. €d. vocal.*** 


HIGH SOCIETY BLUES Foz. 

Musical comedy. Directed by David 
Butler. Release date, September 8th. 

This latest Janet Gaynor—Charles Farrell 
romanceis quite to pattern, and is fullof good 
tunes. A selection of the best records is given. 
Sones: (Campbell, Connelly and Co.). 

Eleanor. 
New Mayfair Orch., H.M.V. B5826, 3s.** 
Reginald Foort, H.M.V. B3455, 3s. organ.** 


Four Bright Sparks, Col. CB68, 3s.** 

High Society Blues. 
New Mayfair Orch., H.M.V. B5826, 3s.** 
Four Bright Sparks, Col. CB68, 3s.*** 
Jovial Four, Decca F1785, 2s. vocal.** 

I’m in the market for you. 
Ambrose’s Orch., H.M.V. B5824, 3e.*** 
Pat Waddington, H.M.V. B3432, 3s. vocal.*** 
Reginald Foort, H.M.V. B3455, 3s. organ.** 
Van Phillips’ Band, Col. B67, 3s.** 
Melville Gideon, Parlo. R652, 3s. vocal.** 
Billy Cotton’s Band, Regal MR83, 2s. 6d.*** 
Lanin’s Orch., Imperial 2283, 1s. 6d.** 
Layton and Johnstone, Col. DB 187, 3s. 

vocal,.** 

Just like in a story book. 
Ambrose’s Orch., H.M.V. B5824, 3s.*** 
Pat Waddington, H.M.V. B3432, 3s. vocal.*** 
Van Phillips’ }and, ( 0]. CB»7, 2s.** 
Lanin’s Orch., Imperial 2283, 1s. 6d.** 
Layton and Johnstone, (ol. DB137, 3s. 

vocal.** 


KING OF JAZZ Universal. 

Reviewed in the July issue. To be 
presented at the Regal and Alhambra 
simultaneously in London, probably during 
this month. The new records only are given 
below. A complete list will be found in the 
August issue. 


Sones: (Francis, Day and Hunter, Law- 
rence Wright Music Co., and Chappell). 
A bench in the park. 

Pat Waddington, H.M.V. 3506, 3s. vocal.** 

Lily Lapidus, Parlo R710, 3s. vocal.* 

Hudson’s Melody Men, Winner 1360, 2s.* 

Nat Lewis’ Band, Broadcast 593, 1s. 3d. 
Happy feet. 

Spike Hughes’ Three Blind Mice, Decca 
F1856, 2s.** 

Three Ginx, Decca F1874, 2s. vocal.* 

Bob and Alf Pearson, Broadcast 585, 1s. 3d. 
vocal.* 

Riverside Dance Band, Broadcast 594, 1s. 3d 
I like to do things for you. 

Elsie Carlisle, Imperial 2318, 1s. 6d. vocal.*** 
It happened in Monterey. 

Riverside Dance Band, Broadcast 594, 


s. 3d. 
Splendide Hawaiian Quartet, H.M.V. B2532, 
35,** 


Jesse Crawford, H.M.V. B3504, 3s. organ.** 
Billy Cotton’s Band, Regal MR126, 2s. 6d.** 
Lou Abelardo, Decca F1855, 2s. vocal.* 
Robert Gwynn, Imperial 2317, Is. 6d., 
vocal. *** 
Ray Maynard, Sterno 425, 1s. 6d. vocal.* 
Nat Lewis’ Band, Broadcast 593, 1s. 3d. 
Sam Browne, Edison Bell 1365, 1s. 3d. 
vocal,*** 
Ragamuffin Romeo. 
Ray Maynard, Sterno 425, 1s. 6d., vocr .** 
Song of the dawn. 
Billy Cotton’s Band, Regal MR126, 23. 6d.** 
Harold Foster, Decca F1838, 26. vocal. 
Sam Browne, Radio 1365, ls. 8d. vocal.*** 
Selection. 
Midnight Minstrels, Regal MR124, 2s, 6d.~ 
Alfredo’s Band, Radio 1364, 1s. 3d.* 
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RIO RITA Ideal. 

Musical comedy. Directed by Luther 
Reed. Release date, September 15th. 

This film was greatly overpraised by the 
critics, but it.contains tunes that have been 
extremely popular all over the country and 
will be perfectly familiar to everyone who 
sees the film now that it is rele: It is a 
spectacular Mexican affair, mostly in colour, 
with a plot of the usual weak musical comedy 
kind. Bebe Daniels and John Boles score 
personal successes and the comedy relief is 
excellent. 

Sones: (Francis, Day and Hunter). 
Id rather have a memory of you. 
Van Phillips’ Band, Col. CB60, 3s.*** 
May Wynne & John Curtis, Parlo. R684, 
3s. vocal. 
If you're in love you'll waltz. 
Bebe Daniels, H.M.V. B3211, 3s. vocal.** 
Honolulu Serenaders, Dominion C309, 1s. 3d.* 
The Rangers’ Song. 
Stanley Kirkby, Winner 4986, 2s. vocal. 
Will Perry’s Orch., Parlo E6321, 3s 
Rio Rita. 
Richard Crooks, 
vocal, *** 
Edward O’Henry, H.M.V. B3433, 3s. organ.** 
Majestic Dance Orch., Goodson 197, 1s. 9d. 
Sweetheart, we need each other. 
Stanley Kirkby and Renee Valma, Winner 
4986, 2s. vocal.* 
You’re always in my arms. 
Bebe Daniels, H.M,V. B3211, 3s. vocal.** 
Edward O’Henry, H.M.V. B3433, 3s. organ.** 
Jack Gordon, Imperial 2259, 1s. 6d. vocal.** 
Selection. 
Raie da Costa, H.M.V. B3441, 3s. piano.** 
Debroy Somers Band, Col. DX41, 4s. 6d.* 
Raie da Costa, Parlo. R611, 3s. piano.*** 
Midnight Minstrels, Regal MR66, 2s. 6d.** 
Rhythm Maniacs, Decca F1683, 2s.** 
Alfredo’s Band, Winner 5116, 2s. 
Bernie Blake’s Orch., Sterno 350, 1s. 6d. 


H.M.V. DA1099, 6s. 


THE ROGUE SONG J-M-G. 

Operetta. Directed by Lionel Barrymore. 
Release date, September 22nd. 

This film came from America with a great 
reputation because Lawrence Tibbett, the 
Metropolitan Opera House tenor, was in the 
leading role of the gallant brigand who woos, 
abducts, bullies and loves a beautiful countess. 
It is full of colour and choral work, and Tib- 
bett’s voice is magnificently recorded. 
Sones: (Chappell and Co.). 

T me song. 
Selvin’s Orch., Col. CB71, 3s.** 
Lopez Orch., Imperial 2234, 1s. 6d.** 
When I’m looking at you. 
Lawrence Tibbett, H.M.V. DA1102, 6s. 
vocal.*** 
Shilkret’s Orch., H.M.V. B5815, 3s.*** 
Selvin’s Orch., Col. CB71, 3s.** 
Astoria Dance Players, Goodson 204, Is. 9d. 
Lopez’ Orch., Imperial 2234, 1s. 6d. 
The white dove. 
Lawrence Tibbett, H.M.V. DA1102, 6s. 
vocal.*** 


SALLY F-N-P. 

Musical comedy. Directed by J. F. 
Dillon. Release date, September 22nd. 

Brilliant opening scenes in a popular café 
and, later on, ballet scenes of exceptional 
grace. and beauty. Well worth seeing for 
these alone. ‘ Otherwise rather drawn out 
and vapid. Marilyn Miller dances superbly, 
looks, sings andiacts well. Ford Sterling and 
Joe E. Brown.'give good comedy’ relief. 


Sones: (Chappell and Co.). 
If I’m dreaming. 
Wayne King’s Orch., H.M.V. B5794, 3s.** 
Edward O’Henry, H.M.V. B3421, 3s. organ.** 
Vic Meyer’s Music, Col. CB34, 3s.* 
Arthur Schutt’s Orch., Parlo. R504, 3s.** 
Rhythm Maniacs, Decca F1679, 2s.* 
The Clevelanders, Imperial 2253, 1s. 6d.* 
Jay Wilbur’s Orch., Dominion 267, 1s. 3d. 
Just a wild rose. 
High Hatters, H.M.V. B5785, 3s.*** 
; Look for the silver lining. 
High Hatters, H.M.V. B5785, 3s.*** 
Edward O’Henry, H.M.V. B3421, 3s. organ.** 
Rhythm Maniacs, Decca F1679, 2s.* 
Manhattan Melodymakers, Broadcast 2553, 
2s.* 
Lopez’ Orch., Imperial 2253, 1s. 6d.* 
Sally. 


y: 
Wayne King’s Orch., H.M.V. B5794, 3s.*** 
James Melton, Regal MR59, 2s. 6d. vocal.** 





CHARLES KING IN “‘CHASING RAINBOW ” 


Selection. 
New Mayfair Orch., H.M.V. B3358, 3s.** 
Regal Cinema Orch., Col. DX25, 4s. 6d.** 
Raie da Costa, Parlo. R693, 3s. piano.** 
The London Orch., Zono. 5637, 2s. 6d.** 


SHE COULDN’T SAY NO Warner. 
Reviewed in the June number, this film 
is now generally released and must prove 
itself in the provinces. 
Sones: (Feldman and Co.). 
A darn fool woman like me. 
Welcome Lewis, H.M.V. B3443, 3s. vocal. 
Jennie Howard, Piccadilly 572, 1s. ¢d.** 
Watching my dreams go by, 
Hylton’s Orch., H.M.V. B5846, 3s.** 
Welcome Lewis, H.M.V. B3443, 3s. vocal. 
Johnston’s Ceco Couriers, Col. CB61, 3s.*** 
Arthur Jacobson, Regal MR120, 2s. 6d., 
vocal.** 
Norman Blair, Zono. 5618, 2s. 6d. vocal. 
Lopez’ Orch., Imperial 2267, 1s. 6d.** 
Bob and Alf Pearson, Piccadilly 571, Is. 6d. 
vocal.* 
Jennie Howard, Piccadilly 572, 1s. 6d.** 





Riverside Dance Band, Broadcast 580, 
Is. 3d. 
Alfredo’s Band, Radio 1363, 1s. 3d.* 


SHOW OF SHOWS Warner. 

Spectacular revue. Directed by John (, 
Adolfi. Release date, September 29th. 

All the Warner Bros. stars are seen, 
some only momentarily. Honours go t 
Winnie Lightner, Frank Fay as compére, the 
three acrobatic dancers, Myrna Loy, the 
bicycle scene, and the choral spectacles, 
The film has its longeurs and its tantalizing 
brevities ; but as a whole it’s a royal banquet 
for the glutton. 


Sones: (Feldman and Co.). 
Lady Luck. 
Chick Endor, H.M.V. B3359, 3s. vocal.* 
Maurice Elwin, Zono. 5593, 2s. 6d. vocal ** 
Bert Maddison’s Oxch., Sterno 337, 1s. 6d, 
The Clevelanders, Imperial 2252, 1s. 6d,* 
Rodman Lewis, Imperial 2255, 1s. 6d. vocal,* 
Jay Wilbur’s Orch., Dominion C301, 1s, 3d. 
Singing in the bathtub. 
Chick Endor, H.M.V. B3359, 3s. vocal.* 
Two Gilberts, Regal MR43, 2s. 6d. vocal.** 
The Rhythmic Eight, Zono. 5629, 2s. 6d,** 
Teddy Brown and Manhattan Melody ‘Makers, 
Broadcast 2552, 2s.* 
Maddison’s Orch., Sterno 337, 1s. 6d. 
Leslie Jerome, Sterno 341, ls. 6d. vocal. 
Lanin’s Orch., Imperial 2252, 1s. 6d.** 
Radio Imps, Imperial 2255, 1s. 6d.** 
Brothers Walsh, Piccadilly 504, 1s. 6d. vocal, 
Billy Marlow, Broadcast 561, 1s. 3d. vocal.** 


Randolph Sutton, Radio 1343, Is. 3d 
vocal,* 

Jay Wilbur’s Orch., Dominion C301, 1s. 3d, 
Selection. 


New Mayfair Orch., H.M.V. C1887, 4s. 6d.** 
London Orch., Zono. 5613, 2s. 6d.** 
Rhythm Maniacs, Decca F1707, 2s.** 


SPLINTERS 3B.D.F.C. 

Revue. Directed by Jack Raymond. 
Release date, September Ist. 

There is little enchantment about this 
English war film in which the Gramophone 
Company co-operated with British and 
Dominion Films, Ltd. It tells of the genesis 
and development of a war-time concert party 
in France, and solong as you know what you 
are going to see you will not be disappointed. 


Sones (Campbell, Connelly and Co.). 


Encore. 
Jack Smith, H.M.V. B3193, 3s. vocal.** 
New Mayfair Orch., H.M.V. B5726, 3s.*** 
I'll be getting along. 
Jack Smith, H.M.V. B3193, 3s. vocal.** 
New Mayfair Orch., H.M.V. B5726, 3s.*** 
Four Bright Sparks, Col. CB29, 3s.** 
Layton and Johnstone, Col. DB88, 3: 
vocal,** 
Zaidee Jackson, Parlo. R579, 3s. vocal.*** 
Midnight Minstrels, Regal MR33, 2s. 6d.* 
Ambrose 'Orch., Decca M109, 2s.** 
Mandé Rhythm Masters, Imperial 2224, 
Is. 6d. 
Florida Band, Sterno 307, ls. 6d. 
’ Peace of mind. 
New Mayfair Orch., H.M.V. B5725, 3s.*** 
Gene Austin, H.M.V. B3201, 3s. vocal.** 
“ There's room in my heart. 
New Mayfair Orch., H.M.V. B5725, 3s.** 
Glynne, Coltham & Baker, H.M.V. 83201, 
# 3s. vocal.*** 
* ‘Selection. 
Carroll Gibbons and H.M.V. Orch., H.M.V. 
B3299, 3s.*** . 
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FILM NOTES 


In London 


Circumstances have prevented me from seeing most of the 
new films shown in London last month, but I stronglysuspect 
that I have mired nothing to equal three remarkable achieve- 
ments—Ann Harding in Holiday (P.D.C.), Nancy Carroll in 
Edmund Goulding’s Devil’s Holiday (Paramount) and Herbert 
Marshall in Alfred Hitchcock’s Murder (P.D.C.). In the first 
you have a superlatively smooth performance by an unusually 
well chosen cast, in which Edward Everett Horton and Mary 
Astor take equal honours with Ann Harding. This is an 
adaptation of Philip Barry’s stage play, just as Murder is an 
adaptation of Clemence Dane’s ‘‘ Enter Sir John ”’ ; but in the 
later film it is the director, rather than the performers, who 
dominates the scene. In the third, Devil’s Holiday, the film 
as a whole is not extraordinarily good, 
but the director and the star share the 


ventured to say that it was ‘‘a poor story which has been 
produced with such candid insincerity as to defeat its object 
in making a box office attraction except with completely 
uneducated audiences ’ ; and though it only ran for one week 
at the Capitol and at the Astoria in London, I don’t wonder 
that the Durbaneers are rather sore with me about it. 


Theme Songs 

Marlene Dietrich’s performance in the Blue Angel has been 
enchanting audiences at the Regal in London and everyone 
has admired the purity of her English accent. I do not 
remember cabaret songs better sung in a film since Leonora 
Ulrich’s The right kind of man in Frozen Justice; and Dietrich’s 
record (H.M.V. B3524) of Falling in love again and Blonde 
Women is a priceless reminder of her 
espiéglerie and of the semi-circular 





honours ; for under Goulding’s direc- 
tion, Nancy Carroll has been inspired 
toa performance that is as astonishing 
as it is impressive. 

I should have put Romance, the 
second Greta Garbo talkie, in the same 
category had it not been for the 
young man who plays the minister’s 
part that is associated in my mind 
with Owen Nares. The Garbo’s in- 
fatuation for him was hardly credible. 
Her voice is far better recorded than 
in “ Anna Christie” and has all the 
qualities that one had heard of. Her 
acting and that of Lewis Stone were 
as polished and moving as ever and 
the few scenes in which the film 
departed from the stage action were 
well chosen, 

Everything that ought to be said 
about Maurice Chevalier’s new and 
most successful film The Big Pond has 
been said—the brilliantly obvious 
performance of George Barbier in the 
opening scenes, the unforgettable vignette of the little 
waiting maid (Elaine Koch) and the lovely quality of Claudette 
Colbert’s figure and voice. But what is really notable is the 
weanny adroitness of the plot and the treatment of it in 
order to present Maurice Chevalier at his best to audiences in 
every country in the world. It 1s a distinct advance on any 
other international plot that I remember since America saw the 
necessity for them. 

So far as [ can gather my first impression of the W Plan was 
confirmed by nearly everyone who saw it. When I praised it 
so highly I was not aware that it had only cost £15,000 to 
produce, which makes it’s a'most complete satisfaction of eye, 
ear and mind the more creditable. 

Another English film which is in the Rookery Nook class is 
French Leave, adapted from Reginald Berkeley’s farce, in 
which Sydney Howard scores another success. This is the 
first film to be shown under the banner of the new Sterling 
Film Co., and is a great credit to all concerned. 


In Durban 


A reader has sent me cuttings from the Natal Mercury in 
which my opinions about the Helen Twelvetrees film, Grand 
Parade, have been quoted, challenged and stamped upon. This 
talkie apparently paid a return visit to Durban, so popular was 
its reception; and doubtless many other triumphs have 
attended its progression round the world. Unfortunately, I 








ANN HARDING. 


crinoline dress. 


General Releases 


Provincial exhibitors ought to break 
some records this month. I do not 
remember a more attractive flow of 
sound-films for any four weeks. The 
two which must on no account be 
missed are Harold Lloyd’s Welcome 
Danger and Gary Cooper’s The 
Virginian. The former was the first 
talkie to have a period of sound with- 
out picture, the latter the first to have 
open-air scenes; but these are only 
minor details in quite abnormally good 
films. Then there is the negro drama, 
Hallelujah, which must be marked 
down as a splendid failure so far as 
English audiences are concerned; and 
there is Atlantic which, whatever you 
and I may think of it, was a great 
credit to Elstree. The best part of the’ 
war-time Concert Party film Splinters 
is the music of Carroll Gibbons (H.M.V.) and the acting of 
Reg. Stone, Nelson Keys, and Sydney Howard. Bessie Love 
in Chasing Rainbows, Dorothy Mackaill in Such Things 
Happen, George Bancroft in The Mighty, Constance Bennett 
in This Thing Called Love, Douglas Fairbanks and Mary 
Pickford in the Taming of the Shrew, Bebe Daniels and John 
Boles in Rio Rita, Charles Rogers in Halfway to Heaven, 
Marilyn Miller in Sally, Ronald Colman, Dudley Digges and 
Ann Harding in Condemned—these are the pick of the rest 
and it would be a pity to miss any of them ; while Major Court- 
Treatt’s silent film of African life, Stampede, has some scenes 
so beautiful and so thrilling that it is well worth an effort to 
include it in the programme. 





Trade Shows 


Aminor disappointment of themonth was the midnightshow of 
Let us be gay, with Norma Shearer and Marie Dressler(J.M.G.) 
at the Empire following the premiére of the stage play at the 
Lyric with Tallulah Bankhead and Helen Haye. The Storm 
has broken out again, with Lupe Velez, William Boyd and 
our Paul Cavanagh, and is still a good log-hut drama 
(Universal), and Edward Everett Horton’s Once a Gentleman 
(Ward F) should be noted as worth seeing when the chance 


arises. 
CHRISTOPHER STONE. 
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COLLECTORS’ 


(521) The following is the list of Emmy Destinn records sent 
by M.H. (Thirsk) to supplement the long list given in the 
April issue of THE GRAMOPHONE :— 

Early H.M.V. issues: 3754, Kennst du das Land? (Mignon— 
Thomas); 3755, Styrienne (Mignon—Thomas); 3756, Als 
euer Sohn ( Voi lo sapete) (Cavalleria Rusticana—Mascagni) ; 
3757, Kehrt im Triumphgesang (Ritorna vincitor) (Atda— 
Verdi); 3758, Dich teure Halle (Tannhdéuser—Wagner) ; 
3759, Aria from Madama Butterfly (Puccini); 03108, O 

Vaterland (O patria mia) (Aida—Verdi); 03109, Arie der 
Grafin ( Figaro—Mozart) ; 03110, Un bel di (Madama Butterfly 
—Puccini); and, somewhat later, 43874—-5, Jochanaan, ich 
bin vertiebt and Dein Haar ist grasslich, both from Salome 
(R. Strauss); 043138, War es wahr (Dalibor—Smetana) ; and 
053240, Vissi d’arte (Tosca—Puccini). 

Early Columbia: 40583, Habafera (Carmen—Bizet), piano- 
forte accompaniment ; sungin German with the then customary 
preliminary announcement. 

With reference to the record of Aus dem Hohelied, mentioned 
in the main list, M.H. remarks that he has a copy of it paired 
with 50026, Gerne will ich dir, from Smetana’s Bartered Bride. 

Having a profound acquaintance with Destinn’s records, 
M.H., like a stout fellow, ventures to select what he considers 
to be her finest record. It is H.M.V. 043064, Senta’s Ballad 
(Flying Dutchman—Wagner). I dare not venture myself to 
make any such choice, but I have always had a great affection 
for her H.M.V. records of Morrd, ma prima in grazia (Ballo in 
Maschera—Verdi) and O viens, mon doux berger (Pique 
Dame—Tchaikovsky). At one period Destinn’s Odeon record 
of Senta’s Ballad was a great favourite, while her Columbia 
record with Zenatello of O terra addio (Aida—Verdi) and 
Miserere (Il Trovatore—Verdi) was for years a best seller. 
There were marked differences between the early acoustic 
recordings of Columbia, H.M.V. and Odeon, and I have heard 
quite a number of connoisseurs, well acquainted with Destinn’s 
voice, express their preference for the open tone of the early 
Odeons. But the timbre of Destinn’s voice was quite unique, 
and whatever the recording through which it was first heard, it 
could be recognised with the greatest ease when heard from 
other makes of records. It is too much to hope that our list 
of Destinn records is now complete, but it is doubtful if any 
considerable number are now missing. A perusal of the list is 
enough to show her remarkable versatility and an acquaintance 
with but a small selection of the records is sufficient for one to 
realise that the singer must have been one of the greatest 
sopranos of her time. : 

(522) Let us turn for a moment to another great artist who is 
no longer with us, Caruso. In view of the truly formidable list 
of his records that still adorns the catalogue of the Gramophone 
Co., for whom he sang for so many years, it may be news to 
many readers that Caruso once made records for the Pathé 
company. These, I feel sure, were all recorded not later than 
1903. J.C.W.C. (London) sends the following quotation from 
@ 1907 Pathé advertisement :— 

Tu non mi vusi piu, bene and Qui, sotto il ciel ( Ugonotti), 
sung by Caruso ; 4s. 
and asks if any reader has a copy of this record, and, if so, what 
itis like. I’m afraid I can say nothing about it myself, except 
to suggest that there is a printer's error in the first title. I 
cannot even trace the arias in my copy of the opera libretto, 
but this is not very surprising, since there are at least two 
Italian versions of Gli Ugonotti and some editions are “ cut.” 
Comments on this record and on other early Pathé records by 
famous artists, are therefore invited. About the same time 
that the advertisement just cited appeared, the same company 
was selling L’été and Handel’s Largo, sung by Mme. Albani, 


CORNER 


and Tosti’s Chanson de l’adieu and O tu bel astro (O star of eve) 
by Mario Ancona: a little later, they were selling records by 
Titta Ruffo, Ben Davis and Lina Cavalieri. To those readex 
who still enjoy acoustic recordings by first class artists, J.C.W.C, 
suggests that quite a number of the Pathé company’s Actuelle 
records by Fanny Heldy, Ninon Vallin, Yvonne Gall, Tit 
Schipa and Rambaud are well worth having, and that good 
copies can at times be picked up quite cheaply. 

(523) In view of M.H.’s kindness in amplifying our list of 
Destinn records, I think I must now let him have his little go 
at S.E.L., to follow which one must refer back to paragraphs 
485 and 493. He begins by agreeing that Melba’s record of 
Auld Lang Syne and the remainder of her records in the same 
series (3615 to 3619 and 3625) are not such good reproductions 
as some of Kate Cove’s and Suzanne Adams’s records, but he is ; 
of opinion that no records by the last two artists are as good as 
those of Melba’s first four sets of 12in. records and her two 10in, 
records 3675 and 3675. There is nothing of the miniature in 
these, says M.H. What say R.E.G. and other stalwarts ’ 

(524) From R.G.B. (Hackney) comes a query concerning the 
record of Bartolo’s Aria from The Barber of Seville revently 
issued by Parlophone. He has hunted through Novello’ 
vocal score of the opera, and failed to find the air in question, 
which is entitled Manca un foglio (A leaf is missing). Naturally 
enough, he wonders why the air is missing. It is missing for the 
very good reason that it formed no part of the original score. It 
was interpolated many years ago in place of the air A wn dottor 
della mia sorte. Concerning the latter, Paul England reraarks 
that it is “such an elaborate specimen of florid patter as is 
frankly beyond the skill of our modern basses.” Perhaps this 
explains why Manca un foglio continues to hold the field ; it 
has been sung every time I have seen the opera. A Pathé 
record (or Actuelle, I am not sure which) of A wn dottor . . was 
issued a few years ago. In Boosey’s Baritone Album the aria 
Manca un foglio is attributed to Rossini and it certainly 
matches with the music of Il Barbiere remarkably well, but 
in spite of this I believe I am right in saying that the aria was 
written by another composer. 

Still another aria from Jl Barbiere is missing from some 
editions of the vocal score, namely, Almaviva’s serenade Se 
il mio nome saper voi bramate (If you’re wishing to know my 
name). This was really part of the original score. At the 
first performance of the opera Rossini-weakly yielded to the 
tenor, who wished to cut one aria in.favour of a Spanish 
serenade. Perhaps it was Se il mio nome that was cul, 
though some accounts suggest that it was Hcco ridente in cielo. 
Nowadays Garcia’s Spanish serenade is dead as mutton, but 
the opera is never given as Rossini wrote it. In fact, ‘ it 8 
doubtful whether it would be possible at the present day, i 
any of the leading opera houses, to give a really worthy per 
formance of Ji Barbiere as Rossini wrote it” (Paul England). 

Quite a number of favouriteoperatic airs were never in the 
original scores, but were later additions to them; and not 
infrequently they are missing from certain editions of the vocal 
scores and libretti, tho libretti often being the worst offender. 
Perhaps the best-known aria in this category is Even bravei 
heart, which was written into Faust for Sir Charles Santley, 
when the opera was first produced in England, and which 
regularly omitted in France. Other examples are Mi trad 
and Dalla sua pace, both in Mozart’s Don Giovanni, Si ke 
bonheur (When all was young) in Faust (Gounod), M’appar in 
Marta (Flotow). the gavotte Me voici dans son boudoir B 
Mignon (Thomas), which was written for Trebelli, the gavotte m 
Manon (Massenet) and the waltz song in Mireille (Gounod). 


Picco.o. 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


By OUR TECHNICAL ADVISER 


AiSimple Tone; Control 


I promised last month to give particulars of a simple form 
of tone control with which I have been experimenting after 
discussion with the technical staff of the Varley Company. It 
consists of a Nicone II, A.F. transformer, a double-ratio 
Pentode output transformer and a variable resistance of some 
300—500 ohms. maximum. Only the secondary of the out- 
put transformer is used, the variable resistance being con- 
nected across part of the winding, and it will be seen from 
the circuit diagram below that the A.F. transformer is con- 
nected up as an auto-transformer. The tone is controlled by 
varying the resistance in circuit. At one extreme we get 
maximum low-note response and at the other the increase in 
high notes is relatively greater. I say ‘‘ relatively ”’ because 
I find that the actual high-note output is greatest at the 
setting for maximum low-note response. A volume control 
in the form of a high-resistance potentiometer is also shown. 
This should have a value of certainly not less than 500,000 
ohms. A higher value is of advantage. 

















TONE-OONTROL CIRCUIT 
300-500 ohms (max) variable resistance 
4 (or 1) megohm Potentiometer 
Varley Nicore II Transformer 
Varley Pentode Output Transformer 
1, 2- High Res‘stance Terminals 
3, 4: Low Resistance Terminals. 

I. have not yet had time to test out the full possibilities of 
this circuit arrangement though I am clear that it is the most 
satisfactory one I have yet come across. At the moment I 
find it works best with a pick-up which in ordinary circum- 
stances is too keen. This seems to be characteristic of all 
the usual tone controls; they are all more successful in boost- 
ing bass than in lifting up treble. That, however, is not 
necessarily a disadvantage; most of the best modern pick-ups 
can stand an increased bass response, but not an increase in 
the treble. This is not in accordance with current theoretical 
ideas, but it is undoubtedly the case in practice. Here, it 
seems to me, we have an excellent illustration of the danger 
of allowing a theory to take charge of our perceptive facul- 
ties. It is only too easy to forget the assumptions on which 
it is based. And that is what the unquestioning faith of 
od technical press in response measurements seems to be 
oing. 


Pick-up Response Curves 

The response of a pick-up is usually measured by means of 
a thermionic (Moullin) voltmeter connected across the ter- 
minals. Such an instrument is, perhaps, more suitable than 
any other for the purpose since it imposes no appreciable load 
on the pick-up. The pick-up ie then set to play constant 


note records of different frequencies and the output volts as 
measured on the meter are plotted on a curve against fre- 
quency. Sometimes, but not always, a calibration correction 
is applied. It is then assumed that if the curve approximates 
to a horizontal straight line from about 300 cycles to 3,500 
cycles or so the pick-up response is good. It is also assumed 
that it is an advantage to have an increased response outside 
those limits in order to correct for record deficiencies. Pro- 
vided that the voltage measurements as given by the Moullin 
voltmeter are reasonably accurate the assumptions appear 
at first sight to be well founded. But are they? Anyone 
who has an amplifier and loud-speaker which give satisfactory 
reproduction on radio cannot help but notice that the same 
equipment, used with a pick-up of the character just de- 
scribed, gives an almost intolerably shrill and metallic quality 
of reproduction with records. Evidently there is something 
wrong somewhere. The first thought that occurs is that the 
records are peaky. At any rate that is how the matter struck 
me many months ago when first I came up against the problem. 
But though I was quite prepared to believe that recording 
was peaky on high notes (in fact, I think I can now show 
fairly clearly that it was) I found it difficult to persuade my- 
self that it was as bad as my observations would seem to 
require. Indeed, the fact that I could adjust a pick-up by 
ear to give a quality of reproduction with some records but little 
inferior to a really good radio transmission, using the same 
amplifier and speaker, seemed to rule out that explanation. 
The next point to test seemed to be whether the connection of 
the pick-up to the amplifier could be held responsible. I soon 
found that although peculiar effects could be obtained in that 
way they were not the main cause of the trouble. An article 
by Francis Churchill in the issue for November, 1928, of the 
American paper called Radio helped me greatly at this stage. 
Incidentally, the suggestions there given for frequency re- 
sponse correction seem to anticipate the methods now being 
used commercially in this country; but of that more anon. 
Eventually, I was driven back upon the response curve itself 
and as soon as I brought myself to believe that the response 
curve might be misleading I began to see daylight. I re- 
membered the curious anomalies that the Expert Committee 
had noted some years ago when the Gramophone Company pre- 
sented us with sets of the Victor Constant Note Records 
(April, 1927). The gramophones that had seemed (by ear) 
to give the most uniform output with those records were cer- 
tainly not the best for reproduction of ordinary records: 
they were decidedly too keen. Could it be that a pick-up or 
a sound box responded differently to a constant note record 
and to an ordinary record? The amplitudes of the constant 
note records for low notes are greater than those on ordinary 
records. With a moving iron pick-up this might give rise 
to an exaggerated bass response by reason of a non-linearity 
of the flux-displacement, and thus what seemed to be a uni- 
form response, as measured, might actually be a rising re- 
sponse on ordinary records. No such explanation, however, 
seemed to apply in the case of a sound-box or a moving coil 
pick-up. 


Are Constant Note Records reliable? 


It was at this stage that Mr. R. P. G. Denman and Mr. F. 
G. G. Davey both remarked to me (independently) that there 
seemed to be a correlation between the output volts of a pick- 
up and the position of the note on the constant note records. 
As many as four notes were recorded on some discs with the 
highest frequency at the outside. As one proceeded from one 
note to another inwards there was a marked drop in output 
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which was restored again for the next lower frequency recorded 
on the outside of the next disc. This, of course, accounts 


for many of the minor irregularities one sees in published 


What was the reason for this 
peculiarity? Had it any bearing on the problem which was 
puzzling me? A possible explanation occurred to me almost 
immediately, having regard to the results of the needle tests 
which the Expert Committee had just been conducting. For 
a constant note record thé groove is a sine-curve about a 
spiral as mean line. Towards the inside of a record not 
only doés the curvature of this mean line increase but the 
geometrical dimensions of the undulations alter as_ well. 
This’ probably would not matter if the needle-point were of 
infinitesimal size; but it would clearly matter a great deal in 
ordinary practical conditions. Could we not therefore con- 
clude that the finite needle point would never respond fully 
to notes of sharp curvature where the geometrical dimensions 
inscribed on the record were comparable to the needle dimen- 


pick-up response curves. 


sions? But what could the needle do if it did not 
actually follow the groove and did not cut its own 
path through? It must ride up on the walls. One of 


Mr. G. W. Webb’s enlarged models of needle and groove 
showed that this would happen even if the groove were always 
of constant breadth. The actual groove made by the sapphire 
recording stylus for high notes in not quite like that; but 
microscopic examination showed that ‘ riding up” was even 
easier with the groove as actually cut. Evidently, then, this 
would mean a smaller amplitude of needle motion for high 
notes and therefore a reduced output to be measured by the 
voltmeter. 


Reproduction of High Notes 

This in itself was sufficient to throw doubt on the statement 
made by Mr. H. A. Frederick in his paper published in the 
Bell Technical Journal for January, 1929, that “‘present com- 
mercia] needle points are therefore quite capable of following 
the undulations up to frequencies of at least 10,000 cycles.’’ But 
it did not get me quite out of my difficulty. To do that one 
would have to establish some difference between ordinary re- 
cords and constant note records. But, of course, the differ- 
ence was staring me in the face. The measurement of a 
response curve by means of constant note records would only 
be valid if one could assume that the needle point would re- 
act to a single recorded frequency in precisely the same way 
as it would to that frequency recorded in conjunction with 
others—or, in other words, on the assumption that harmonic 
analysis is rigorously applicable. Clearly, it cannot be if 
the exploring point has physical dimensions comparable to those 
of the curves to which the analysis is being applied. On an 
ordinary record the groove is rarely so tortuous as on a con- 
stant note record. According to the amplitudes and phases 
of the various notes being recorded simultaneously the 
groove has a tendency to be smoothened out, and the finite 
needle point therefore tracks more comfortably than on a 
constant note record. On the average, therefore, high: sotes 
will be picked up in greate: strength from an ordinary record 
than from constant note records. No doubt there are pass- 
ages, due to an infortuitous concatenation of phases, where 
the tracking conditions are more difficult but these will not 
affect the general aural judgment: they will simply be appre- 
ciated as ‘‘ blasts’ or as one of the other signs of bad track- 
ing, such as premature wear or broken fibre points. The 
general response characteristic is judged by. the ear on aver- 
age or normal values, and it therefore follows that a sound- 
box or pick-up which gives a level response as measured from 
constant note records will have a distinctly rising response in 
ordinary playing conditions, and therefore may produce an ex- 
cessively keen and metallic quality in actual reproduction. 

Such, then, was the explanation at which I eventually 
arrived.’ I discussed the matter with the Expert Committee 
and they agreed that at the least the argument was sufficient 


_ measurements from constant frequency records. 


to throw doubt on the interpretation of any response curve 
That is why 
we have never published any of the response curves we have 
taken but have merely referred to the general character of 
the response. Readers will remember that on several occa. 
sions during the past year I have advised them to treat re 
sponse curves with caution. I have other reasons for this 
besides the one I have dealt with in this note, but I shall have 
to save those for another occasion. 


Response Characteristics judged aurally 

Since these doubts began to take shape, I have tried every 
means I could think of to check the argument at each stage, 
and it remains unshaken. Only the other day, a pick-up 
designer in whom I have great confidence told me that he 
would not produce a pick-up with any considerable (measured) 
response above 4,000 cycles for anyone. His experience was 
that, however pretty it might look to have a pick-up showing 
a level response up to 5,000 or 6,000 cycles, the resulting repro. 
duction was not worth listening to. When I remember that 
at the Radio Exhibition two years ago he held forth to me at 
great length on the necessity for measurement as opposed to 
vague aural judgment I feel that my own doubts are fully 
confirmed. All the same, I do not altogether agree with his 
practical solution. I want to find, on the whole, a gently- 
falling measured response up to about 6,000 cycles, and super- 
imposed on it a fairly flat peak at about 4,500 cycles bringing 
the response there up to the 1,000-cycle level. The object 
of this peak, of course, is to correct for recording deficiencies 
as mentioned at the beginning of this note; it adds a little to 
the surface noise, but I find that the ‘‘whispery’”’ nature of this 
is far more tolerable than the coarse, ‘‘ sand-papery ” surface 


’ noise which results from having too strong an output between 


1,500 and 3,000 cycles. Below 300 cycles, again, the response 
should increase, but hardly so much as the usual “ recor<ling- 
deficiency ” theory would seem to indicate. A pick-up show- 
ing measured characteristics such as these (with a steel 
needle) will, I find, give practically the same general aural 
response as good radio reception on the same amplifier and 
loud-speaker. And that, it seems to me, is the way in which 
the design of a radio-gramophone should be tackled. The 
amplifier and loud-speaker should be chosen by reference to 
radio standards and the pick-up and any intermediate 
coupling device made to suit. Only in that way does it seem 
possible to maintain the same standard for radio and record. 

It may be that the finite needle-point theory I have ad- 
vanced above may seem inconclusive and even fantastic to 
some readers. I should, therefore, refer to a beautiful piece 
of direct evidence which has come to my notice recently. It 
is contained in an article by Buchmann and Meyer, published 
in Electrische Nachrichten Technik for April, 1930. Dr. 
Meyer, I believe, was partly responsible for the Parlophone 
‘‘ Sound Test ’’ records, and the paper describes an elegant 
optical method of calibration of constant frequency records, 
developed at the Hertz Institute, and compares it with the 
‘‘ coarser ’’ method of exploration by means of a needle point. 
Taking the velocity-amplitude as determined by the optical 
method as unity, a steel needle only showed 0.7 at 1,000 cycles, 
0.5 at 2,000 cycles and 0.4 at 5,000 cycles; the broader point 
of an ‘‘ American bamboo needle ’’ showed 0.6 at 1,000 cycles, 
0.4 at 2,000 cycles end only 0.1 at 4,000 cycles. On the basis 
of the argument I have advanced above, therefore, these ratios 
give an indication of the sort of response one should aim at 
from constant note records in order to obtain a uniform re 
sponse in actual reproduction. They are rather startling at 
first sight but, apart from the record-deficiency correction I 
have mentioned, they do correspond fairly well with the re 
sponse at which I and my colleagues have arrived by direct 
aural tests. 

P. Wirson. 
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MORE LOUD-SPEAKERS | 
REPORTS by OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


HE testing of loud-speakers is apt to be a long and 
tricky business. After our last report one or two 
readers wrote to ask whether we had actually measured 
the acoustic response at various frequencies. It is well, 
therefore, to make it clear to begin with that the views ex- 
pressed below are not based on any acoustic measurements. 
We do not believe that they would be any more trustworthy 
if they were. Some of our members have considerable ex- 
perience of acoustic response curves and they confess to a 
feeling of mistrust. It may be that before long a better vech- 
nique will be established. But at the moment room effects, 
amongst other things, loom so largely in the measured output 
that anything more than a relative standard can hardly be 
expected. Even if it proves possible to overcome these diffi- 
culties, and to produce a curve which may confidently be 
claimed to represent the response of a speaker to various fre- 
quencies in open space, we shall then be faced with the problem 
of interpreting the curve,‘not merely in terms of aural judg- 
ments but also by reference to the various types of room in 
which the speaker may be used: a very pretty problem, indeed ! 
The Committee have neither the facilities nor the time to 
embark on a long series of experiments on methods of acoustic 
measurement and the interpretation of response curves. For 
some time to come our opinions must be based on listening 
only. This itself is something of a fine art, but by’ now we 
may claim to have had considerable practice and to have 
learned more or less where the pitfalls lie. We have a 
standard amplifier and standard loud-speakers; but we do not 
rely on single tests or entirely on a single amplifier. Even 
standard amplifiers begin to play tricks at times. Ours has, 
in fact, played some queer ones during the last few months, but 
we have had the good fortune to recognise them as such im- 
mediately. 

It is perhaps surprising that in the midst of all these un- 
certainties it is possible to arrive at definite opinions about the 
goodness or badness of particular speakers. But such is the 
case. By this method of judging by reference to standards, one 
s00n becomes able to say with confidence that particular char- 
acteristics belong either to the speaker, the amplifier or to the 
radio-transmission or pick-up; it does not take long to resolve 
doubts. What is much more difficult is to express the verdict in 
terms which others can fully apprehend. We may say, for 
example, that a speaker gives a ‘‘ brilliant’’ reproduction. 
What exactly is meant by that term? Some may think that it 
is merely is a method of expressing praise; but we should cer- 
tainly not use it in that way: to us it is simply descriptive of 
a certain quality which all reproduction should have in some 
measure. An excess of brilliance may lead to a hard, un- 
yielding tone; or to a distinctly metallic tone—the sound made 
by a blacksmith’s hammer on his anvil is decidedly brilliant ; 
or even to a brittle tone—as though every instrument were 
made of china. On the other hand, a lack of brilliance would 
tend to make the tone dead or wooden. Lack of brilliance, 
however, should not be confused with muddiness of tone; that 
is due rather to lack of definition and of what, for want of a 
better term, we call resolving power. A piece of reproduction 
may be both brilliant and muddy at the same time. Some 
moving coil speakers have precisely that characteristic. Some 
people may like it. We don’t. 

This business of trying to convey to others by means of 
verbal images exactly the same impression about a performance 
that we had at first hand is certainly our most difficult task. 
It would be easy enough to write merely descriptive reports 
with a few clichés included. But that is not our method: 
We try to give a definite impression of what we actually hear, 


as well as what we think about it. We may not always suc- 
ceed, but we do think that if, with our verdict before them, 
readers will find an opportunity of listening for themselves, 
they will soon recognise its full meaning. 


The Epoch Permanent Magnet Moving Coil 
Speaker, No.66 P.M. Price £6 15s. 


After this preamble, let us come to the actual reports. 
First of all, we should add a few words to our previous report 
on the Epoch Permanent Magnet speaker. On further con- 
sideration we feel that our praise may possibly have been 
interpreted as of the lukewarm variety. It was certainly not 
intended to be. We have a high regard for this speaker, which 
increases as times goes on. Apart from its cleanness of tone, 
and the total absence of boom in the bass, it has another valu. 
able characteristic which is rarely met with in moving coil 
speakers: its essentially realistic quality and its forwardness 
persist down to quite low volume levels. This makes it pre- 
eminently suitable as a loud-speaker for the small room. 


The H.M.V. Moving Coil Speaker, No. 4 A.C. 
Price £16. 

Like all the Gramophone Company’s products, this speaker 
is sent out into the world in handsome style. We know of no 
loud-speaker cabinet more tastefully conceived or more nicely 
finished. It is small, as loud-speaker cabinets go; it measures 
only 17 ins. x 10 ins. x 13 ins., and yet it contains not only 
the speaker but also the mains unit for exciting the field. In 
these circumstances one might expect to find a certain amount 
of box-resonance. No doubt this does exist, but certainly 
it is not audible in ordinary circumstances; that is to say, one 
cannot detect anything in direct listening which one would defi- 
nitely attribute to box-resonance. This, in fact, is one illustra- 
tion of the general character of the speaker: it has no obvious 
vices. . The tone quality is full and rich and mellow. If 
we may be permitted to use an onomatapeic expression, it is 
what we might call a ‘‘ jujube’’ quality. This seems rather 
to be characteristic of American speakers; it is certainly not 
in the ordinary H.M.V. tradition. We cannot say that we 
altogether like this quality and yet it is not at all unpleasant 
to listen to. Probably more people will like it than not. 
It recalls to us the old controversies between ‘‘ romantic ”’ and 
‘* realist ’’ sound-boxes. In those days H.M.V. were decidedly 
realist ; it is rather surprising to find them going romantic. 


Ferranti Moving-Coil Speakers. Types S.A. 1 
(£10) and M. 1 (£9 10s.) 


By contrast, the Ferranti speakers are super-realists. Like 
the H.M.V., they have low resistance moving-coils, but, unlike 
the H.M.V., they seem to be comparatively sensitive to the out- 
put transformer ratio. It is not often we find that changing 
from, say, 25 : 1 ratio to 18 : 1 ratio will make much audible 
difference in the quality of reproduction. But here we did. 
The proper ratio, of course, depends on the valves used in the 
last stage; and Messrs. Ferranti give some advice on this in 
one of their pamphlets. 

The excited-field speaker and the permanent magnet speaker 
resemble each other closely in outward appearance. The 
conical diaphragm is one of the smallest we have yet come 
across in the moving coil speaker, being only six inches in 
diameter at the mouth. There is a form of spider centring 
device at the apex and a very free leather edge surround. 

As we have already remarked, the tone quality is decidedly 
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“* realist.’? That is to say, there is a well-marked treble re- 
sponse with clean-cut definition. With some amplifiers it 
will probably be too clean-cut and may consequently be lacking 
in breadth. Certainly an amplifier with any suspicion of a 
high-note peak (such as one often gets, for example, with a 
Pentode output) will have its shortcomings audibly set forth. 
Even with a good amplifier some people may find the tone tend- 
ing to be keen and dry. We regard that as a good fault, if 
fault it be. The general quality, indeed, pleased us greatly, 
though we could have wished for more diffusion of tone. 

We should say that bass response is not the strong suit of 
these speakers and in consequence the volume appears less 
than that produced by others in our list. The permanent 
magnet speaker we tested was. rather disappointing in this 
respect. It was one of the earliest samples produced by the 
firm and may, therefore, not be representative of the final 


product. But we are bound to say that we found the output 
rather low as compared with our standard excited-field 
speakers. 


The R.I. Moving Coil Speaker A.C. Model. 
Price £14 

Some of our members first heard this speaker at the Ideal 
Homes Exhibition and even in those unsatisfactory conditions 
‘were much impressed by its performance. Closer acquaintance 
has increased our respect. We have had two samples in our 
testing room, one in the cabinet which supports the A.C. 
Mains Three, on which we have already reported, and the 
other in a smaller cabinet. In neither case could we detect 
any audible box-resonance; cabinet vibration, though discern- 
ible to the touch, was relatively small. 

The loud-speaker itself appears to be a Peter Grassmann and 
therefore, if we mistake not, of German origin. It is not 
quite so efficient as some of our other speakers, but for 
quality it takes a very high place indeed. There is a good, 
but not too heavy, bass and an excellent high-note response. 
Perhaps it could do with a little more brilliance, but that 
might be to the disadvantage of a very valuable feature which 
so far we have only found in this speaker and in the Electro- 
gram. This feature is difficult to describe accurately. It is 
at once a spatial] effect and a human as distinct from a mech- 
anical quality. Many speakers give the impression of being 
point-sources. This is not the same as the directional effect 
to which we are accustomed in horns. It is more of an internal 
effect, a sense as of the concentration of instruments at a point 
in space. This R.I. speaker gives a decidedly opposite im- 
pression and the illusion of reality is thereby much enhanced. 
It is very rarely that we conclude a test with such a feeling of 
satisfaction with the performance of the instrument. 





S Mm 
SOUND-BOXES 


VIRT for Connoisseurs 


From £2.0.0 to £5.0.0 


Supplied on Approval 





STATE PARTICULARS OF GRAMOPHONE WHEN 
ORDERING 


SOUND-BOXES REPAIRED and TUNED 
ALL MAKES from ;/- 


Call or write to H. Virrz, 19, Old Town, Clapham, S.W.4. 











The New Electrogram Moving Coil Speaker 
6 volt Model. ice £8 


We have said so many things in the past about the excel. 
lence of the old Electrogram speaker that we have almost 
to grow tired of singing its praises. Yet we have been forced 
to admit, time and again, when comparing other speakers 
against it that the reproduction from the Electrogram was not 
merely better: it was in a different class. There are a num. 
ber of speakers with a stronger high-note response, Many more 
with a stronger bass response and several (usually to be found 
in the last-mentioned category) which have proved to be more 
efficient. 


We must confess to start with that when the first sample of 
the new model arrived we were rather disappointed. It was 
a much more workmanlike job and showed many signs of care. 
fulness in design and finish. The efficiency, too, had been 
greatly increased: the acoustic output from a given input 
was as great as we had heard from any other speaker, 
But a large part of the naturalness had gone and 
place we found an obtrusive high-note peak. Numerous com. 
munications with the makers followed, and as a result a 
modified version has now been praqduced and it is this which 
really forms the subject of this report. 

We should say at once and without any beating about th 
bush that this new model ranks with the best loud-speakers we 
have heard. We have some doubt whether for, sheer quality 
it is so satisfying as the old Electrogram ; some of our member: 
incline one way and some the other. That fact alone is 
adequate testimony to its high class. The quality is rathe 
brighter and cleaner, perhaps a little less ‘‘ round’ and no 
quite so strong in the middle register. Some of us are in- 
clined to think that it has lost somewhat in that naturalness 
of which we have spoken above, but that is open to doubt: the 
difference is such as might possibly be removed by different 
placing in aroom. Certainly it is nothing to worry about. 

The increase of efficiency, being general and not simply con- 
fined to the bass register, in a distinct gain, and the extra 
brightness has made it possible to work the speaker at lower 
volume levels without encountering that peculiar sensation 
that a blanket (often enough a wet one) has been thrown over 
the orchestra. Then, too, the mechanica] design is much 
more of a commercial job; we had’ some doubts at one time 
about the centring device, but these have been dissipated on 
further acquaintance. We have ascertained now that the 
speaker will stand considerable knocking about without dis 
turbing the centring. The special cone cradle and the battle. 
ship-grey finish make the new model appear altogether a more 
servicable job than the old one. 


- WM MW ww 


FOR 
ELECTRIC REPRODUCTION 
USE A LIMIT #gijct 







Continental and Bayonet Fittings. 
Showing Pick-up Attached. 


PICK-UP ARM 15/6 EACH. 


Obtainable through all Factors and Dealers, or write :— 








None, however, has quite come up to the Electro. |i 
gram in that elusive quality of naturalness. 
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The Whitfield-Holland Electrical Reproducer. 
Price £66. 
The improvement in performance of commercial electrical 
mophones is so rapid that our standard is being raised 
Fimoet every month, and we are hoping that this progress will 
wntinue. We have, however, very little doubt that the par- 
ticular specimen of the Whitfield-Holland electrical repro- 
ducer which we have had under test at the last two or three 
of our meetings is the best commercial electric gramophone 
that we have heard up to the present. Unlike many of its 
competitors, it does not incorporate a radio 
wt, but, especially as provision is made for 
wing its output stage in conjunction with 
aseparate receiver, most of our readers, we 
imagine, will tolerate that omission for the 
sake of the quality of reproduction obtain- 
able from gramophone records. 
Before considering the performance of 
the machine in detail we will first record 
he points revealed by visual inspection. 
/he external appearance of the cabinet is 
sufficiently indicated by the accompanying 
‘tograph. The portion below the loud- 
yeaker grille is given over to record 
lgrage, and is made entirely separate 
yom the rest of the apparatus—a point 
which makes for convenience in transport, 
since strong carrying handles are fitted. 
The workmanship and finish are 
When we opened the back door 
machine, moreover, we were very favour- 
ably impressed. The amplifier consists 
of two valves, transformer coupled, the 
first being a Mullard 164V and the second 
a Marconi-Osram LS6A. It is fed from. 
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a mains-unit giving full-wave valve rectifi- 
cation and providing current for both high 
tension and filament supplies as well as 
automatic grid bias; there is a separate 
rectifier for the loud-speaker field, and hum 
is quite negligible. The motor is the B.T.H. 
universal type recently reviewed by us, 
the pick-up is a Marconiphone and_ the 
loud-speaker the Senior Rice-Kellog. This 
brief technical description of the amplifier, however, does 
not: convey the features which excited our admiration. First 
and foremost, every component in the amplifier is the best of 
its kind, and we did not see a single one that we should have 
wished to change. The mains unit is obviously designed to 
have an ample factor of safety: it supplies a pressure of. some 
400 volts to the output valve and Ferranti condensers of 2250 
volts D.C. test are freely used. Not only are the components 
of the apparatus excellent, but the lay-out is well planned and 
the wiring beautifully done: lead-covered twin wire is used for 
those conductors carrying alternating current, a very desirable 
precaution from the point of view of eliminating mains hum. 
There are many smal] points which show that care has been 
given to the design: an oil-shield has been fitted round the 
governor of the motor, a spare reel of 1 amp. fuse wire is 
mounted inside the cabinet, a neat safety device is fitted to 
make it impossible to open the back door with current on, 
and the pick-up leads are connected to a 2 amp. two pin plug so 
that it is very easy to make changes if desired. 

The external controls, fitted to a small recessed plate on 
the right hand side of the cabinet, provide for variations in 





WHITFIELD-HOLLAND ELECTRICAL 
REPRODUCER 


REPORTS 


By OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


both volume and brilliancy. The volume coatrol consists of a 
50,000 ohm potentiometer connected across the pick-up, while 
the brilliancy control is a small variable condenser connected 
between grid and plate of the output valve. In order to 
avoid risk due to accidental short circuits in this condenser, 
it is connected in series with a large fixed condenser, which 
makes it practically impossible for metallic connection to be 
made between grid and plate of the valve. 

Our readers will remember that when we reviewed the 
Senior R.K. speaker we were not very favourably impressed 
by its performance, which struck us as being distinctly bass- 
heavy. We were, therefore, very agree- 
ably surprised to find that the reproduc- 
tion given by the Whitfield-Holland was 
quite brilliant. Taking into account our 
experiences with other machines, it seems 
that there must be some very effective 
compensation taking place between, prob- 
ably, the pick-up and the speaker. Those 
of us with experience of the Marconiphone 
pick-up had come to the conclusion that 
it erred on the side of excessive brilliance, 
but in this particular combination the 
results were undoubtedly good. In general, 
we tound that we were best pleased with the 
results obtained with the brilliancy control 
about half in, which is as it should be: 
in one case, an Elisabeth Schumann record. 
we preferred minimum brilliance, but we 
never found, occasion to use full brilliance. 
The use of the brilliancy control has a pro- 
found effect on surface noise, and this is 
never likely to be loud enough to be ob- 
jectionable unless full brilliance is em- 
ployed. There is no doubt that the 
apparatus responds adequately to a very 
wide range of frequencies. The bass is 
clean and well defined and there is no 
woolliness in any part of the scale. In 
so far as the reproduction falls short of 
our standards at all it is in that we do not 
find quite that delicacy of violin tone we 
can get from the Electrogram speaker or 
from some of the very best acoustic 
gramophones. That is not to say that 
there is anything unpleasant about string tone as reproduced 
by this machine, but it is not quite as true to the original as 
the best we have heard. 

The machine can be recommended as good value for the 
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The Burndept A.C. Ethogram.] Price £60 18s. 

The Burndept A.C. Ethogram consists of an all mains 
operated five stage radio receiver and three stage gramophone 
amplifier, the anode bend detector of the former serving as the 
first amplifier in the latter. Indirectly heated valves are used 
for all stages except the output stage which consists of a pair 
of Gsram or Mazda P.625A valves in push-pull. Rectification 
for the H.T. supply is provided by a Philips 506 full wave 
rectifier while a dry rectifier is used for grid bias on the audio- 
frequency valves. The three tuned circuits associated with the 
two high frequency valves are controlled by a triple ganged con- 
denser, while an additional small variable condenser is placed 
across the aerial circuit (a self-contained frame) for bringing it 
into accurate tune with the other circuits. It is possible to 
bring the H.F. amplifier into a state of oscillation by setting 
the H.F. volume control in too high a position, so that a 
certain amount of judgment is necessary in its operation. If 
greater sensitivity is required a plug is provided for an ex- 
ternal aerial system, though the frame will, 
no doubt, be adequate for most people’s 
needs. 

The gramophone motor is of the induc- 
tion type, and is of a pattern not familiar 
to us: during the tests it appeared to 
function satisfactorily and did not cause 
any interference with the amplifier. The 
pick-up is the Burndept needle armature 
type, and the loud-speaker is the Senior 
Rice-Kellog. 

As in the case of the Whitfield-Holland 
reproducer reviewed in this issue, here is 
a case of a pick-up which errs slightly on 
the ‘‘ keen’ side working in conjunction 
with a bass-heavy loud-speaker, and once 
again the result is quite definitely good. 
The reproduction is somewhat less brilliant 
than that of the other combination, but 
we have no doubt that many people will 
think none the worse of it for that. When 
we came to radio, however, we were con- 
fronted with the same effect noted in the 
case of the Columbia 302, reviewed in 
July. There was now a rather woolly and 
heavy quality which did not please us nearly 
as well as the gramophone reproduction had 
done. It is possible, of course, that the 
high frequency amplifier is responsible for a certain amount of 
sideband cutting, with consequent loss in the upper register, 
but since the Senior R.K. speaker had previously given us this 
trouble when used in conjunction with an amplifier which was 
above suspicion in that particular respect, we are led to believe 
that the more satisfactory gramophone reproduction is a case 
of happy compensation between pick-up and loud-speaker. 

In this particular machine where there is certainly no ex- 
cessive brilliance in gramophone reproduction, we think that 
the makers might well adopt a loud speaker with rather 
brighter tone characteristics. If this were done, and some 
form of brilliancy control provided for use with records it 
should be possible to match the results obtained with radio and 
gramophone much more closely. 

We should add that the finish of the cabinet was hardly of 
the standard we expect in an instrument of this class. 
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Burndept Gramophone Pick-up. 

This is a neat little combination of pick-up and carrie 
arm. The arm in which the leads are enclosed ig of 
quite small diameter tubing and is suitably curved t 
give good needle tracking. The movement is of the typ 
in which the mass of the moving parts is reduced to a mini. 
mum by making the needle itself act as the armature. It jg 
therefore suitable for use with steel needles only, and the 
fibre enthusiast must perforce seek elsewhere. An unusually 
long needle, such as the Columbia de Luxe, is needed, and we 
would warn prospective users against giving way to any desire to 
make sure that a shorter needle really is inadequate. We readily 
succumbed to such a natural desire. A few seconds sufficed 
to prove that the needle was too short, but our difficulties 
began when we tried to remove it. No tool we had at hand 
would grip the point of the needle sufficiently well to enable 
it to be withdrawn against the pull of the magnets, and it 
had, of necessity, to remain there until such time as we could 
borrow a suitable pair of tweezers. Even 
with the long Columbia needle the clear. 
ance between the back of the pick-up and 
the record was so small as to give one the 
uncomfortable feeling that they might 
touch at any moment. It is only fair to 
say, however, that our fears proved un. 
warranted. 

In this instrument also the pick-up 
rotates on the end of the carrier arm and 
again when turned into the normal posi- 
tion there was more play than we care to 
see. It would probably be an advantage 
to put the ball catch at the side rather 
than at the top of the arm. 

We were quite favourably impressed by 
the measurements we made.on constant 
frequency records, although the mean level 
of the output was comparatively low— 
about 0.1 volts only. The measurements 
showed a very slowly falling response with 
increase of frequency. The response was 
remarkably free from sharp peaks, and was 
well maintained up to a frequency of about 
6,000 cycles per second. The increase at 
the lower frequencies was not sufficient to 
compensate for the reduction of bass in 
recording, but it is always possible to ac- 
complish this by electrical means if it is considered to be 
desirable. 

The results obtained on normal records were those which 
would be expected from the response curve. The reproduc 
tion of music was very satisfactory, and speech was parti 
cularly good. The needle scratch is rather assertive, but can 
be tolerated for the sake of adequate high frequency response. 
The noise emitted by the pick-up, though not unduly great in 
amount, is somewhat noticeable owing to the fact that it is of 
very high pitch. 

Summing up, the instrument is very satisfactory from the 
frequeney response point of view: we do, however, feel that 
the low output is a drawback, since high amplification leads 
to trouble from induction effects from mains and motors, un- 
less careful screening is employed. 

The price of the pick-up, with carrier arm is 50s. 








OPERATIC TRANSLATIONS, in two volumes, by H. F. V. Lrrrzz. 


NOVICE CORNER, an Elementary Handbook of the Gramophone. 


The three volumes of ‘‘ The Gramophone Library” for Three Shillings post free from THE GRAMOPHONE, 
10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. 
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MARCONIPHONE 
RADIO WITH THE 
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> =-—- > — PICK-UP 


TO REALIZE the full beauty of electrical recording . . . 
to hear subileties that only electrical reproduction can dis- 
cover ... use the Marconiphone pick-up in place of the 
sound box and tone arm on your gramophone. Your records 
will last far longer, because this pick-up is specially designed 
to reduce needle scratch to the absolute minimum. 

With the Marconiphone pick-up use one of the splendid 
Marconiphone Receiving Sets (3, 4 or 5-valve, all made by 
the famous Marconiphone engineers), and the magnificent 
Marconiphone Moving Coil Speaker, which has made such 
a marked impression wherever demonstrated by its extra- 
ordinary range in volume and brilliance of tone. 


Any Marconiphone dealer will be pleased to demonstraie 
Marconiphone sets, speakers and the pick-up to you. 


The Marconiphone Company Limited, Radio House, 
210-212 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1. 


MARCONIPHONE 
Chie. RADIO 





HEAR YOUR RECORDS 


TRUER THAN EVER BEFORE 
ELECTRICALLY REPRODUCED BY 

















The Model 56 5-valve receiver. To work 
from A.C. mains, £35 ; (from D.C. mains, 
H.T. only, £32 7 0; from batteries, £30 7 0) 














The Marconiphone Moving Coil speaker. 
For use from A.C. mains, £12 12 0 ; (from 
D.C. mains, £7 10 0; from 6-volt eccumu- 
lator, £7) 
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This is the sort of thing 
people write to us about 
Decca recordings. We 
are gratified—but not al- 
together surprised. it is 
little more than a year 
since we entered the 
mapket for supplying the 
public with the finest re- 
cordings modern science 
and equipment could pro- 
vide. But in that short 
time we have wona 
definite place for Decca 
Records in the opinion of 
the critics and in public 
estimation. The success 
we have won—and every 
week it grows more pro- 
nounced—is directly 
traceable to the Decca 
Policy. To this policy we 
have adhered from the 
first and will continue to 
uphold — Decca Records 
provide the musical 
highest at the economic 
lowest. As witness any 
one of the now celebrated 
recordings — 12 inch at 
3/6, 10 inch at 2/-. 
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and here is the DECCA 
List for September 


“GLIMPSES OF GREAT OPERA” No. 2. 
MAY BLYTH (Soprano), HENRY WENDON (7ex0r), & 
RICHARD WATSON ( ass). 

x (In Italian, with Orchestral Accomp.) 
AIDA. Finale—Act3. In two parts. 12 inch 316 K.533. 


HASTINGS MUNICIPAL ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by BASIL CAMERON 

TANNHAUSER— Marci 
LOHENGRIN—Insroduction to Act 3. 12 inch 3/6 K.530. 
ST. MARTIN'S CHOIR & STRING ORCHESTRA 

Conducted by ARNOLD GOLDS8ROUGH 

Reading by the Rev. PAT McCORMICK 
Recorded in the Crypt of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, London) 
LEAD, KiNDLY LIGHT 
WHE DAY THOU GAVEST LORD, IS ENDED. 

12 inch 316 K.532. 


HORACE STEVENS 
(Baritone, with Orchestral Accomp.) 


LORD, GOD OF ABRAHAM 
IT 18 ENOUGH (both from Mendelssohn’ * Elijah’’) 
12 inch 3/16 K.531. 


PIERRE FOL & HIS SALON ORCHESTRA 
SONGS MY MOTHER TAUGHT ME 
LOVE’S OLD SWEET SONG 

DESIREE ELLINGER 
(Soprano, with Orchestral Accomp.) 


AT DAWNING 
A SUMMER NIGHT 2/- F.1862. 


2/- F.1865. 


THE THREE GINX 

(English Rhythm Singers) 
HAPPY FEET (/rom “ The King of Jazz”) 
MISS WONDERFUL (from “ Paris”) 

LOU ABELARDO 

(The Velvet-Voiced Tenor, with Instrumt Accomp.) 

IF | HAD A GIRL LIKE YOU 
DREAM AVENUE 2/- F.1866. 


STANLEY. HOLLOWAY 
(The Famous Co-opiim'st, with Piano Accomp.) 
| THOWT MEBBE | WOULD, AND |! DID 
WHAT CARE 1! 2/- F.1875. 
THE RHYTHM MANIACS 
* CLATTER OF THE CLOGS (Novelty Fox Trot) 
GOLLIWOGS’ TEA-PARTY (Fox Trot) 2/- F.1872. 


JACK HARRIS & HIS ORCHESTRA 


at Grosvenor House, Park Lane, 
* SITTING ON A RAINBOW (Fox Trot from “The 
Call of the West” 
* DANCING WITH TEARS IN MY EYES (Fox 7707) 
2/- F.1870. 
* THE MOON IS LOW (Fox Trot from“ Montana Moon’’) 
* MEET ME IN MY DREAMS (// a/iz) 2/- F.1871. 


SPIKE HUGHES & HIS DANCE ORCHESTRA 


Classics of Jazz 

No. 3. MARGIE (Fox Tror) 

No. 4. POOR BUTTERFLY (S/ow Fox Tror) 2/- F.1815. 
« With Vocal Refrain. 


2- F.1874 
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As many of our customers will be aware, we have for some time been in a 


position to give the same courteous and competent service on all radio on.\e 
which in acoustics has placed us first among the - Now, confident in 


the knowledge that the many ome 


» we have pleasure in 


satisfaction 

and sets built to onal requirements ¢ 

Ss associated with Radio will be our main 
pleased to supply any commercial set. 


experts 
ments we have sold are giving perfect 
our enquiries. While components 
ving reproduction of a standard not 


concern, we will, of course, 
Our widely appreciated deferred 


terms are applicable as well to Radio as to our ever popular gramophone. 


The ELECTROGRAM 


Moving Coil Loudspeaker. The best Moving Coil Speaker 
in existence to-day. See the Expert Committee’s review 
on another Page. Made in three models. “A” for 
accumulators, ‘‘ B " for DC mains, ‘‘ C " for AC mains. 


£8 to £11:10:0 


HIGH QUALITY RECEIV- 
ING SETS & AMPLIFIERS 


From the hand of Mr. F. E. Godfrey, contractor to the 
Expert Committee. Such workmanship is unique in 


wireless practice. 
from £25:0:0 


The MELTROPE PICK-UP 


For fibre needles. Manufactured under license from 
Mr. P. Wilson, Technical Adviser to ‘* The Radio Gramo- 
phone. Fibre points stand up to the heaviest recordings, 
and the wear with steel needles is negligible. 

50/- 


PICK-UP UNITS, SETS, 
SPEAKERS, Etc. 


Housed in the now fa EMG work in designs 

to your uirements. Pick-up units complete in table 

ee, ith spring motor from £10, with electric motor 
m > 





Oak Baffles to design of 


Mr. P, Wilson (Radio-Gramophone—August) 
£4:10:0 


¢ Special Fibre Needles for Pick-ups. 

Specialists in high quality cabinet 

A work for all gramophone or radio 
needs 


WaSe 


The famous Mark series of 
Hand-Made Gramophones 


To the designs of Mr. H. B. Davey, continue to attract in 
increasing numbers the expert and the amateur, for the 
needs of both are catered for by these remarkable instru- 
ments in a way, that no other gramoplione can offer. 
Built and tuned by craftsmen, backed by sound commercia! 
organization and sold direct to the public at the lowest 
economic price, EMG Gramophones undoubtedly repre- 
sent the best value for money that is available to the 
discriminating —— anywhere. Immediate deliveries 
of any of the following models for home or overseas. 


The only TABLE model that is designed 
Mark IV tcr‘and which Gites perfect coouite eich 
fibre needles. An ideal instrument at a low price. It is 
a favourite with overseas customers, and we often make 
it in Teak to their special requirements. Made also in 
Oak, Walnut or Mahogany, the price in Oak is £12 12s. 


Mark V A large table model. Its remarkable 

rep: uction is only compariable with 
that of the open horn machines. Made in Mahogany and 
Wainut also, the price in Oak is £225. 


Mark VII Fhis is the cabinet model. Workman- 

ship of the higbe;t skill and cunning 
choice of woods make this fine instrument a joy to see, 
even as the full clear reproduction is a joy to hear. 
Ent rely in place amongst the finest furniture. Made also 
in ogany and Walnut, the price in Oak is £40. 


is the standard open horn machine, 
Mark VIII mia". “ntrea with the Wilson Pan. 
harmonic horn. Composers and musicians have chosen 
this as their ideal for reproducing music. In Oak, £18 
(with lid, 220). 


with the large open horn. Undoubtedly 
Mar k X the fimest acoustic gramophone. The 
reproduction has received the widest praise. It is the 
ideal to which every music lover aspires. Made also in 
Mahogany and Walnut, the price in Oak is £230. 


E.M.G. SOUNDBOXES, TUNED FOR 
FIBRE, STEEL OR BURMESE COLOUR 
NEEDLES for any Gramophone, from 30/- 


Any Soundbox sent on Approval with- y 
out obligation. Let us know the type of 

¢’ instrument and needles used and we will 9 

K make a soundbox for your requirements } 


E.M.G. HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
11, Grape Street, New Oxford Street, W.C. 2 
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Mazda Valve. Type A.C./Pen. Pricej27/6. 


This recent addition to the Mazda series of valves, a pentode 
with an indirectly heated cathode, is the first of its type to ap- 
pear on the market. It should be very welcome to those who 
wish to incorporate a pentode as the output valve in an A.C. 
mains receiver, for the risk of mains hum involved in using a 
directly heated valve with raw A.C. is now eliminated. 

The heater requires about 1 ampére at 4 volts, the maximum 
anode voltage is 250, and the maximum auxiliary grid voltage 
900. Under normal working conditions, using these maximum 
yalues, the mean anode current is about 25 milliampéres and 
the current to the auxiliary grid about 4 milliampéres. 

The specimen we tested gave characteristic curves in very 
fair agreement with those supplied by the makers. With the 
maximum anode and auxiliary grid voltages the best value 
for grid bias proved to be about 10 volts, and the optimum load 
some 10,000 ohms. The maximum output power without ap- 
preciable distortion was then about 1,500 millwatts. This is 
more than is usually required for a reed driven cone loud- 
speaker, and should give ample volume with a moving coil 
speaker in an ordinary room. 

This large output is obtained for an input voltage of only 
104 volts (peak value), whereas ‘a three electrode valve capable 
of giving a similar output would require an input of perhaps 
three or four times this value. If, in a receiver incorporating 
a triode output valve, the signals available are not sufficient 
to fully load the triode, the substitution of this pentode should 
result in a considerably greater output volume. Unlike the 
triode, however, the pentode will not tolerate large deviations 
from the optimum load without introducing very marked dis- 
tortion if the same maximum input be applied. A high value 
of the load, moreover, results in the anode potential rising to 
very high values with a consequent danger of damage to the 
eliminator. 

The correct choice of a suitable loud-speaker and output 
transformer is, therefore, very important. Unfortunately, 
the impedance of any loud-speaker varies quite considerably 
over the audio frequency range, and especially is this the case 
with instruments of the reed driven type, whose impedances 
may rise to very high values in the upper range of frequencies. 


Dual Induction Motor. Price £4 10s. 


This machine is of the type in which a small induction motor, 
running at a relatively high speed, drives the turntable through 
gearing: it is, of course, suitable for alternating current only. 
The whole of the mechanism is enclosed in a neat case, and 
cooling is assisted by a small fan, after the style of large 
machines. The motor can be adapted to any commercial 
voltage by setting a small switch. We made two sets of tests, 
one at 230 volts on the 220-250 volts setting, and the other at 
110 volts on the 100-120 volt setting: the results are given 
below. 








Range. 
220-250 volts, 
at 230 volts. 
Slight 


Range. 
100-120 volts, 
at 110 volts. 


Feature. 


Mechanical noise 
Audio-frequency radiation... 


Magnetic ... Very slight — 
Electrostatic Negligible — 

Radio-frequency radiation... Negligible -- 
Governing dae aad Good — 
Percentage change in speed | 

for 5 per cent. change in | 

voltage... eas and 0-6 0-4 
Torque to reduce speed from | 

80 to 78 r.p.m., gramme | 

centimetres we ce 250 250 
Brake horse power at | 

78 r.p.m., governor cut out | 0:0004 0-0004 
Operating current, amperes | 0-10* 0:21** 
Efficiency at turntable, per | 

cent. ms dee kee 1-7 1-6 
Time to accelerate to 78 

r.p.m. records aie 5 7 
Temperature rise, degrees 

Centigrade " ies 21 — 
Price xe £4 10s. 





*Power consumption 180 watts at power factor 0°8 lag. 
**Power consumption 18°5 watts at power factor 0°8 lag. 


It is interesting to note, therefore, that the makers recommend 
the provision of a correcting circuit, consisting of a resistance 
of 20,000 ohms in series with a condenser of 0.001 microfarads, 
which should be connected in parallel with the loud-speaker or, 
if an output transformer is used, across the transformer 
primary. The impedance of such a shunt decreases progress- 
ively as the impedance of the loud-speaker increases and tends 
to prevent the load in the anode circuit from rising unduly. 

When correctly used the valve should be capable of giving 
very good results. 

We have previously expressed our doubts whether in an all 
mains receiver, the economy resulting from the use of a pen- 
tode output valve is not outweighed by the complications which 
ensue. But it should not be forgotten that this economy is 
not only in power consumption but also in the saving of a 
stage in the low frequency amplifier. 


It will be seen that we have described the mechanical noise 
as slight. In doing so we have subtracted an intermittent 
scraping sound which is probably caused by occasional contact 
between the fan and the case. This accidental defect may also 
account for the fact that the motor refused, on one occasion, to 
come up to speed on the lower voltage. It seems to be a 
characteristic of motors of this type that the maximum speed 
does not greatly exceed 80 r.p.m. so that quite small troubles 
cause them to fail to reach playing speed. 

The torque of the motor seems to us to be distinctly on the 
low side: we prefer a value of about 400 gm. cm. Probably 
it is difficult to secure a higher torque in an induction motor 
without producing an excessive temperature rise. On the 
other side there have to be noted the freedom of the apparatus 
from objectionable radiation, its universality as regards 
voltage, and its very moderate price. 











THE WHITFIELD-HOLLAND ELECTRICAL REPRODUCER. 


A HIGH GRADE PRODUCTION AT A REASONABLE PRICE. 
AUDLTIONS DAILY. 


A demonstration will be willingly arranged on enquiry to :— 
THE PULVO ENGINEERING CO., 10, DANE STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


YOU WANT THE BEST ? WE HAVE IT. 
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THE POWER STAGE 


By F. G. G. DAVEY, M.A. 


ANY hard things have been said of the quality of music 

produced by the average wireless set, and, in general, 

they have been deserved. Yet, were the overloaded 
power valve a thing unknown in radio, it is safe to say that a 
full half of these remarks would have been unjustified. Of all 
the possible faults in a wireless set—and they are many—the 
overloading of the power valve produces the most unpleasant 
form of distortion. Unfortunately, though it is one of the 
easiest faults to cure, it is by no means the cheapest. 

The function of the last valve is radically different from that 
of the other valves in a low-frequency amplifier. They have 
been concerned purely with the voltage amplification of the 
signals fed to them by the rectifier. The last valve, on the 
other hand, has to produce power to drive the loud speaker. 
For this reason, the particular loud speaker that is to be used 
must always be taken into account in choosing the power valve, 
and the two should really be considered as a single unit—the 
power stage. 

Now, there are two points of view from which the power 
stage may be judged. The first of these may loosely be termed 
the efficiency. It is measured by the power produced by a 
given voltage swing applied to the grid. The pentode is the 
outstanding valve in this direction, and high efficiency, in this 
sense, is a valuable property, especially in the design of cheap 
and compact sets. For high quality sets, however, this pro- 
perty is not of great importance. The use of a high degree 
of voltage amplification in the L.F. amplifier, together with a 
volume control, generally ensures that any required value of 
grid swing, in reason, can conveniently be supplied to the 
power stage. The chief factor governing the design of the 
power stage then becomes its power handling capacity. This 
is here taken as meaning the greatest undistorted power out- 
put that the valve is capable of delivering, without regard to 
the grid swing required to produce it. It might well be 
imagined that the conditions giving maximum efficiency would 
not be the same as those giving maximum power handling 
capacity, and this is, in fact, the case. As will be shown later, 
however, both these considerations are over-ridden by a 
third factor which will be dealt with in due course. 

The conditions for maximum efficiency are easily arrived 
at. It is an invariable principle that the power traversing 
any point in a circuit will be a maximum, other things being 
equal, when the impedance at that point looking forwards is 
the same as that looking backwards. Assuming for the present 
that the loud speaker impedance is a constant pure resistance 
at all frequencies, this means that the A.C. impedance of the 
power valve must be equal to that of the speaker. 

In order to arrive at the condition for maximum power- 
handling capacity, it is necessary to look rather more deeply 
into the behaviour of a valve as affected by the load in its 
output circuit. There are a variety of ways of tackling this 
problem. Probably the most complete theoretical treatment 
is that given by B. C. Brain in a recent number of Experimental 
Wireless.* Starting from purely mathematical considerations, 
he derives formulae of considerable accuracy which establish 
the conditions in which any good power valve will give its best 
results. He assumes, however, that the minimum permissible 
anode current is negligibly small as compared with the maximum 
anode current. While this assumption is thoroughly justifiable 
in the case of any good modern power valve, it leads to some- 


* “Output Characteristics of Thormionic Amplifiers,” Experimental . 


Wireless, March, 1929. 


what optimistic figures for the power handling capacity in the 
case of poor valves with badly curved characteristics. For 
details of this method the reader is advised to acquaint himself 
with the article referred to. Another way of solving this 
problem is the graphical method described by K. 8. Weaver 
in QST of November, 1929. Thisis probably the most accurate 
method of dealing with any given power valve. This method 
has recently been described in the Wireless Worldt, where full 
directions will be found for applying it to any particular case, 

Now both these methods are capable of giving, with con- 
siderable accuracy, the maximum power-handling capacity of 
@ valve, and the optimum external impedance with which it 
should be used. It will be shown later, however, that a high 
order of accuracy in this matter is not of great importance, 
while, for choosing a power valve, it is valuable to have a quick 
and simple way of determining the relative merits of the various 
valves available. For this purpose there is a well-known 
method which can be applied very simply. This will, therefore, 
be described in detail. 


25s 





a Fic. 1. b 


The power passed to the loud speaker is the product of the 
A.C. volts across its terminals and the A.C. current flowing 
through it. To arrive at these. let us consider the power 
stage circuit shown in Fig. 1 (a). It can be shown that the 
circuit of Fig. 1 (6), which is more usual in these days, is exactly 
the same as the other as regards the conditions for alternating 
currents, but the first provides the simpler example of the 
principles involved. It will be seen that the voltage on the 
anode is the H.T. voltage less the voltage across the terminals of 
the loud speaker, which may be either positive or negative. 
Now, in Fig. 2 is shown a family of characteristic curves fora 
typical power valve. The curves have been plotted in the 
form of anode-current anode-voltage curves for any given 
value of grid volts. The slope of the lines thus represents the 
A.C. impedance of the valve. Now, if the H.T. is 180 volts, 
say, and the grid bias is —30 volts, the point P represents the 
working point on the characteristic in the absence of signals. 
With any increase of grid volts the anode current will rise, 
but owing to the impedance of the speaker, the anode volts 
will also drop. The working point thus shifts to Q, say. It 
will be found that all such points Q lie on a straight line passing 
through P, the slope of which is proportional to the speaker 
impedance. The excursion of this line, then, gives the maxi- 
mum change of voltage and current at the speaker. The upper 
limit is set by the fact that the grid volts must not be allowed 
to rise above zero (or whatever voltage causes appreciable 
grid current to flow). The lower limit is set by the amount of 
permissible distortion. This is indicated on the chart by the 
increasing amount of curvature as the foot of the lines i 
approached. The dotted line AB has been drawn to cut off 
the “ distorting region ’’ which should not be used. 





+ “Valve Data,” Wireless World, December 4th, 1929. 
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The limits of the ‘‘ operating line’’ have now been fixed. 
Its projection on the horizontal voltage scale gives the maximum 
instantaneous voltage across the loud speaker. Its projection 
on the vertical current scale gives the maximum instantaneous 
current through the speaker. The problem now is to find 
what slope of this line will make the product of these two 
values (i.e., the product CD. DB) a maximum, and to interpret 
in watts the maximum product thus arrived at. This is easily 
arrived at geometrically,* giving the answer that the loud 


P 


3 


ANODE CURRENT MILLIAMPERES 


s 





AT Vours 
Fia- 2. 


speaker impedance should be double the A.C. impedance of 
the valve, and that under these conditions the maximum 
(E-e)* 


undistorted power output of the valve will be 16 watts. 


The small quantity e is seen to be that value of H.T. on the 
anode below which the curves are non-linear for any negative 
value of grid volts. It may be estimated from the valve 
curves as ordinarily published in the following way (see Fig. 3). 
Judge by eye the level of the anode current below which the 
lines become appreciably curved, and then estimate from the 
curves the value of H.T. which would give this current at zero 
grid bias. This is the required value of e. In a good modern 
power valve e will be about 50 volts, or sometimes even less. 
In a poor valve e may be quite large, and, indeed, the lines can 
be so curved that it is quite difficult to arrive at any current 
level above which they can be said to be approximately 
straight. Such valves should be avoided. Of course, the 
above method of judging the relative merits of power valves is 
very approximate, for the geometrical proof involved the 
assumptions that the lines were both parallel and equally 
spaced; but it serves well enough for ordinary purposes and 
has the advantage that the power handling capacity can be 
arrived at without the necessity of redrawing the characteristic 
curves and without any considerable calculation. 

It has now been established that maximum efficiency is 
obtained by making the loud speaker impedance equal to that 
of the valve, while maximum power handling capacity is 











DF CD .CD ADtang AD; 
* Power = V2 “even Simro He where » = valve 

7 .DF, 
impedance. .*. Power= 4o but AD+DF is constant, .*. their 
product is max. when AD=DF, .*. r=2p where r=speaker impedance 
AF2 (E-e)2 “on — 


Hence max. power= in” & watts, where E is the full H.T., 
and e=OA, 


obtained by making it roughly double that of the valve. But 
both these results have been arrived at with the assumption 
that the impedance of tue loud speaker is a constant pure 
resistance at all frequencies. This is far from being the case 
in practice. The impedance of most loud speakers is pre- 
dominantly inductive, and increases rapidly with frequency. 
It is thus clear that in most cases each of the above impedance 
relationships will be fulfilled at some frequency, and the effect 
of this needs to be determined. As regards the frequency 
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which will give maximum power-handling capacity, the only 
result will be that at this frequency the valve will be-capable of 
handling without distortion a slightly louder note than at 
other frequencies. Clearly, this is of no great importance. As 
regards efficiency, however, it will mean that one frequency, or 
small band of frequencies, will be reproduced more strongly 
than the rest of the register for a given input. This may be of 
great importance, and needs closer examination. It is clear 
that the frequency response curve of the loud speaker must now 
be taken into account. 

The problem that presents itself is what value of valve 
impedance to adopt in relation to the varying impedance of the 
speaker in order to get the best over-all frequency response 
curve. The matter is complicated by the great differences 
in behaviour between the various types of loud speaker. Some, 
especially of the moving iron type, give a frequency response 
curve which is more nearly flat when measured at a constant 
voltage applied at all frequencies. Others, such as certain 
makes of moving coil speaker, give a more even response when 
driven at constant current. Now, constant current will be 
obtained by making the loud speaker impedance low as 
compared with the valve impedance, while constant voltage 
is given when it is high as compared with the valve impedance ; 
and both current and voltage vary rapidly with frequency at 
the point under discussion, viz. when the impedances are equal. 
Thus no general law can be laid down as to the best principle 
on which to “* match ”’ the valve and loud speaker impedances : 
it all depends on the characteristics of the speaker it is proposed 
to use. This much, however, can safely be said of almost any 
‘oud speaker of conventional type ; if the bass is weak, increas- 
ing the ratio of the speaker impedance to that of the valve will 
increase it, and vice versa. 
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So far, we have been treating of valve impedances directly. 
It should be remembered that it is not necessary to change the 
valve in order to try the effect of changing the impedance ratio. 
This can be done by inserting a transformer between the 
valve and the loud speaker. To increase the apparent 
impedance of the speaker by a factor x, the transformer should 
have a step-down ratio of the square root of x; for example, 
if it is desired to double the apparent impedance of the speaker 
as seen from the valve, the primary winding of the transformer 
should have 2 or 1-414 times the number of turns of the 
speaker winding. 

A common practice, in order to increase the power available 
in the last stage, is to use more than one power valve. This 
may be done either by working two or more valves in parallel 
or by using two valves in “ push-pull.”” In both cases care 
should be taken to use matched valves: that is, valves care- 
fully chosen to have identical characteristics. In this con- 
nection it is not enough that the valves should take the same 
anode current with the same values of H.T. and grid bias in the 
absence of signals. They should remain interchangeable at 
any values of H.T. and grid bias—a test which will ensure that 


their magnification factors and impedances are the same, 
When valves are used in parallel the same formula for the 
available power can be used by dividing the impedance for q 
single valve by the number of valves so used. When two 
valves are used in “ push-pull ’’ the value for (E—e) should he 
doubled and the impedance also doubled. 

In conclusion, it may be desirable to give some estimate 
of the actual output power required for various purposes. The 
values given below refer to a loud speaker of good average 
sensitivity, and are intended to allow, to a reasonable extent, 
for a reserve of power to deal with climaxesin music, but for 
really high quality reproduction it is generally as well to 
increase this allowance. As mentioned at the beginning of 
this article, high quality is not cheap. 

Conditions. 
One or two people in small room 
Ditto in larger room (say 12 ft. by 20 ft. ) 
6 to 12 people listening er. eee 
6 couples dancing cd one 
Full concert hall 
Crowded Ball-room 


Output power. 
--- 0-5 watts. 


2-0 
5-0 
00 ,, 
0-0 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Being Extracis from | echnical Correspondence 


Important Nortice.—In future all correspondence that 
requires an answer must be accompanied by a stamped addressed 
envelope, and also by the coupon which will be found on the 
Exchange and Mart page of Tae GramMoPHoner every month. 


128. Q.—(a) Does damp affect records? 

(6) Can you tell me how to cure warped records? 

A.—(a) Both excessive damp and heat tends to warp 
records, as well as to create blisters. They should 
be stored in a cool dry placc. 

(6) A method of straightening warped records is 
described in ‘“‘ Novice Corner.” 

Q.—Upon your recommendation in THz GRAMOPHONE I 
have been using Burmese Colour Needles. I find 
they will not stand up. Can you tell me the reason? 

A.—To get the best results with Burmese Colour Needles, 
we advise the use of a specially tuned sound-box ; 
possibly also the lateral movement of your tone-arm 
is too stiff. See that it moves freely and gives good 
alignment. We have used Burmese Colour Needles 
on our electrical reproducer, and have played more 
than twenty of our test records with one point. 

Q.—I am using a ten foot logarithmic horn in connection 
with a 555W. moving-coil unit. Would a horn with 
an extra five feet in length make a decided difference 
to the low notes? 

A.—We doubt whether you would find that the extra five 
feet to your ten foot horn would make a big audible 
difference. The cut off would only be about six 
semitones lower. An extra ten feet would, but .. . 

Q.—Could you suggest a course of study, beginning with 
some elementary books, on the electrical aspect of 
the radio gramophone? 

A.—The course we would suggest is Ralph Stranger’s 
** Wireless Library,” published by George Newnes, 
Ltd. This is a series of ls. handbooks, six of which 
have already been published, and the other six will 
follow shortly. 

132. Q.—You say that the Mark 10 gramophone has a cut-off 
of about 82 cycles. Can you tally this statement 
with question 93, line 13, page 468, in the March, 
1930 GRAMOPHONE: “a bass cut-off of a 100 cycles 
requires a horn 8 ft. long and 36 in. mouth diameter”’ ? 


129. 


130. 


131. 


A.—In a horn there are two important factors : the rate 
of taper and the diameter of the mouth. The rate of 
taper determines the cut-off frequency of the sound 
transmission along the horn. For exponential horns, 
this cut-off is quite sharp. For any given rate of 
taper there is a definite diameter of mouth which 
gives a minimum reflection at the open end for 
frequencies above the cut-off determined by the rate of 
taper. If the horn is not carried far enough to have 
this mouth opening, resonances in the horn become 
more pronounced, particularly at frequencies near 
the cut-off. 

To obtain proper bass with a horn, a really long 
horn with a large opening is required. There is no 
shadow of doubt about this. Clearly, however, this 
may be inconvenient. The question then arises as to 
which is the best compromise: (1) To increase the 
rate of taper so as to accord with the convenient size 
of mouth opening and so establish a higher cut-off 
frequency, thereby neglecting the deeper bass ; or 
(2) to keep a small rate of taper and stop the hom 
at the convenient size of mouth opening, thereby 
keeping a certain amount of bass, but making it 
peasy. 

Obviously, the answer to this question depends 
on the amount of resonance which an individual ear 
will tolerate in comfort. In practice one finds thata 
considerable amount of bass resonance can be 
tolerated, and therefore, although theoretically the 
best relation between mouth opening and rate of taper 
is such that at the mouth the slope of the horn to 
the axis is about 42°, it is quite good practice to 
reduce the rate of taper (and increase the length of 
horn) until the slope at the mouth is not more than 
about 36°. With smaller angles of slope the reson- 
ances become sharper and more pronounced, 80 
that the advantages of a small rate of taper and 4 
long horn become lost and the tone tends to become 
muffled and backward. 

When one compares a horn with a compromise of 

‘. this sort to one with the same rate of taper continued 
to the optimum mouth opening the difference is 
quite appreciable in the general smoothness and 
breadth of tone. But it is fairly certain that few 
people would detect this defect in the compromised 
horn if they were not able to make a direct com: 
parison. 
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FIRST PORTION, WITHOUT RESERVE. 


By ORDER OF A. E, MIDDLETON, EsqQ., F.S.A.A., THE 

RECEIVER FOR THE DEBENTURE HOLDERS. 

Re Phantestra (Renn’s Gramophone and Wireless){Ltd., in 
Liquidation. 


DALSTON, E.8. 


Messrs. JOSEPH HIBBARD & SONS 


will sell by Public Auction UPON THE PREMISES at 
No. 24, STANNARD ROAD, Graham Road, on TUES- 
DAY and WEDNESDAY, oth and 1toth SEPTEMBER, 
1930, at x o’clock each day :— 
EXTENSIVE STOCK and PLANT of PIANOFORTE, 
GRAMOPHONE and WIRELESS MANUFACTURERS. 
Including PIANOFORTE PARTS, comprising Ends, 
Tops, Top and Bottom Doors, Falls and Hollows, Cheeks, 
Toes, Pilasters, Lock Boards, Trusses, Plinths, Key 
Bottoms, Spruce Bar, Beech Bridges, Sound Boards, 90 
Marked-off Backs, Grids, Iron Frames, Plank Bars, Pressure 
Bars, Pianoforte Ironmongery ; 

2,000 DRY WREST PLANKS ; 
130 Wireless and Gramophone Cabinets, Jarge stock of 
Gramophone and Wireless Cabinet parts. 


SAW MILL MACHINERY, 
Including Electric Cross-cut Saw by Becker, with 6 h.p. 
Motor; 15-inch Over and Under Planing Machine by 
Danckaerts ; 20-inch Over and Under Planing Machine by 
Aublett Harry ; 24-inch Over and Under Planing Machine 
by Kirchner ; 4 ft. Circular Saw Bench by Aublett Harry ; 
two Spindle Moulding Machines ; 36-inch Band Saw ; Fall 
and low Shaping Machine by Sagar ; three Belt Sanding 
Machines; Fret Saw; Wood Turning Lathes; Emery. 
Grinder; three Drilling Machines, with Motors attached ; 
four 7h.p. to 18h.p. D.C. Electric Motors; Shafting, 
Belting, etc.; Belly Presses, Handscrews and Cramps. 

OFFICE FURNITURE 
Including Pedestal and Slope Desks, Office Tables ; 30-inch 
Office Safe ; International Time Recording Clock ; Type- 
writer, etc. 
FORD 30-CWT. VAN. FORD BAICO 2-TON VAN. 
5-TON MAUDSLAY LORRY. 


On view day prior to Sale and Sale Mornings. Catalogues 
can be obtained upon application to : 
Messrs. CoLz, DIcKIN & HILLs, 
18, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2; 
or from: 
Messrs. Hore, PATTISSON & BATHURST, 
Solicitors, 48, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2 ; 
or from the Auctioneers’ Offices at : 
15, NEWINGTON GREEN, ISLINGTON, LONDON, N.16. 


Telephone : Clissold 9121. 
Telegraphic Address : “‘ Archlike Kinland,” London. 
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A monthly magasine for those who are interested in fige phonograph 
records both domestic and imported. Readers of disgues havé each month 
a comprehensive survey of the records issued in Americaas well a Europe. 
$1.50 per year se 
($2.00 outside U.S.A.) 
Sample copy free on request. 


H. ROYER SMITH CO. 
Publishers of disgues 
10th & Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 








“May we point ont there 
is a better and cheaper 
recording than the one 
you order” 


This is so typical of our daily letters to our 
customers—yet so rare in business that we 
venture to quote it. Our Record service is 
unique. Our staff are all experienced gramo- 
philes themselves. We encourage them to 
sell as if they were buying records for them- 
selves. You are sure then of unbiassed and 
expert advice. Perfect copies of all records (no 
steel needles are used) from the catalogues of 


His Master’s Voice, Columbia, 


Parlophone, Decca, etc., 
are always in stock and can be sent immedi- 
ately to any address. In the U.K. postage is 
paid on all orders of ro/- and over. We have 
just posted the 


SEPTEMBER FOREIGN LIST 


to our customers. If you are interested in the 
wide selection of good records this contains 
we invite you to send for a copy and for the 
Monthly Letter criticising the new issuesand 
reminding you of good previous issues. 











EXPERT ADVISORS ON 
ALL REPRODUCTION PROBLEMS 








No fibre user should be without one. 
Fibres must be in perfect condition for 
The EMG Bowl 


THE DRY-AIR 
FIBRE BOWL 
6/- (post 6d.)| Perfect results. 


ensures this. 
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As announced last month the popularity 
of EMG Fibres has-greatly increased our 
sales, with a consequent lowering in cost. 
The prices are now 2/- a hundred for the 
WHITE and 3/6 for the TREATED. 
A sample packet will convince you of 
their excellence, 6d. 


E.M.G. The 
famous fibres 
now reduced 
in price. 














The Book of the 
FIBRE NEEDLE 
3d. (44d. post 
free). 


This 14 pp. book deals exhaustively 
with its subject. If you have tried 
fibres and failed this book will shew 
you why-and how to make a success. 














We supply albums to hold 4, 6, 7, 
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Record Albums 
8 and 12 records and a range of 


an 
excellent carrying cases. We will |Carrying Cases 
gladly send particulars or advise on Jat the lowest 
any record storage problem. possible prices. 


E..M. G. HAND -MADE 


GRAMOPHONES __ LTD. 


11, Grape Street, New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C.2 Temple Bar 6458 


Open until 6.30 p.m. week-days, 1 p.m. Saturdays 
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A NEW SERIES OF REPORTS 
(Continued from Vol. VIII., p. 157) 


The Halcyon Table Radio-Gramophone. Price 55 
uneas 


This instrument may be aptly described as the flat dweller’s 


Hradio-gramophone. It certainly takes up very little space, 
Hand gives good quality music from either radio or records at 


sufficient volume for most living rooms. The inclusion of a 


revolving frame aerial which is concealed in the cabinet lid is 


a feature which should make special appeal to flat dwellers. 
It consists, briefly, of a four stage radio set with frame aerial, 
amains unit which supplies all the current except grid bias, 
an electric turntable, pick-up and moving-coil speaker, all of 
which are enclosed in a handsome walnut cabinet very little 
larger than an ordinary acoustic table gramophone. 

Roughly, the circuit arrangement consists of 1 screened-grid 
HLF. stage, a leaky-grid detector, and a low frequency stage 
transformer coupled to a power stage, the output from which 
is passed through a suit- 
able filter circuit to the 
speaker. Four pin valves 
are used throughout. The 
mains transformer is 
tapped for 100 to 240 volt 
mains, and a small volt- 
meter and variable resist- 








ance is provided to enable 
the user to adjust the fila- 
ment voltage. The gramo- 
phone motor is a Dual, a 
report of which is _ pub- 
lished on another page; 
the pick-up is a Truvox, 
and the speaker is a Hal- 
cyon moving coil. The con- 





Birols are symmetrically arranged on a small ebonite panel situ- 


ated in front of the turntable so that all are easy of access. 
They include tuning dials,- radio to gramophone and wave 
change switches, reaction and volume controls. The mains 
switch is fitted beside the turntable on the motor board sur- 
round. Under normal conditions the efficient H.F. stage en- 
sures the reception of a number of European broadcasts and 
the selectivity though not too sharp is adequate. 








It is perhaps well to state that the price mentioned above 
does not include the pedestal record cabinet. This costs 10 
guineas extra. 

There is no doubt that this instrument and a new all-mains 
cabinet type portable receiver which also incorporated the new 
Haleyon moving-coil speaker will be two of the outstanding 
attractions on the Halcyon stand at the radio exhibition. 


The Amplion Portable Receiver. Price £24 15s. 


This first Amplion version of a portable radio receiver marks 
4 new era in the circuit design of the moderately priced instru- 
ments in the portable class. Previously we had the straight 
five valve set with two choke-coupled H.F. stages, and later, 
with the advent of the screened-grid valve, manufacturers con- 
centrated on a four valve circuit with only one screened-grid 
HF. stage, a detector and two L.F. stages. Now with the 
Pentode valve in its present stage of efficiency we find that the 


Jirst L.F. stage is omitted and an extra ecreened-grid H.F. 


stage is added. 
The basic circuit of the Amplion portable is two screened- 


[sid H.F. stages (one aperiodic and the other choke-coupled) 


leaky-grid detector and a Pentode power stage; Mullard valves 


being used throughout. There are thus two tuned circuits, 
the only disadvantage of which is that they involve an extra 
tuning control on the panel. This brings the total number of 
controls up to four: aerial, anode and reaction dials, and the 
usual wave change switch with central off position. The 
speaker, of course, is an Amplion and is a balanced armature 
instrument of advanced design. A 108 volt Ever Ready dry 
H.T. battery, an Exide 30 amp hour unspillable accumulator 
and a9 volt grid-bias batters, complete the equipment, which is 
housed in a plain but attractive hide suitcase. The total 
weight is approximately 36 lbs. 

The instrument attains a high standard both for reproduc- 
tion and sensitivity. The two screened-grid H.F. stages pro- 
vides a degree of selec- 
tivity which ensures 
the reception of most 
Euro pean _ stations, 
and the application of 
reaction provides an 
extra degree of selec- 
tivity when tuning in 
the more distant 
stations whose wave- 
lengths are in_ close 
proximity to the more 
powerful home trans. 
missions. At the 
Amplion showrooms in 
Savile Row a number 
of stations were tuned 
in on both wavelengths 
with very little search- 
ing. With zero reac- 
tion the output from 
the Pentode is sufficient 
to load the speaker to its limits when the set is tuned to the 
Brookmans transmissions. 


The Rolls-Caydon Radio-Gramophone. Price £65. 


In the past, the name of Rolls-Caydon has usually been 
associated with portable receivers. Recently, however, they 
have produced a range of all-mains radio-gramophones, the 
smallest of which is a table instrument standing no higher 
than an ordinary telephone receiver, while the largest model 
(not yet in production) is a massive console type instrument 
finished in burr walnut. 

The model under review is an A.C. mains operated instru- 
ment the circuit of which consists of a screened-grid H.F. stage, 
and a leaky-grid detector, transformer coupled to a Pentode 
in the last stage which is connected to a filter circuit. Full 
wave valve rectification is employed in the mains unit which 
supplies H.T., L.T., and grid-bias to the valves and field 
current to the loud-speaker. Hum is negligible. The speaker 
is a Rola moving-coil, the pick-up a Harlie and the motor is 
a Garrard electric. The radio controls are mounted on a 
wooden panel situated behind the turntable. There are two 
tuning dials, reaction and volume controls and three 
switches, namely wave change, radio to gramophone and 
mains. It is interesting to note that the volume control is situ- 
ated in the base of the pick-up carrying arm and that the 
reaction control is connected to the same spindle, so that vir- 
tually the same knob controls volume on both radio and re- 
cords. The gramophone volume control, then, is presumably 
connected across the pick-up, and the only variation in volume 
on the radio side is obtained by reaction or de-tuning. The 
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alignment error of the Harlie pick-up and arm is on the large 
side, due to the fact that the carrying arm is straight. 

The instrument is capable of giving good reproduction. 
Both the bass and the treble registers are clean but with a 
tendency to peak in the higher frequencies, judging aurally, 
round about 2,000 cycles. Signs of overloading were noticed 
when the volume control was set to its maximum position, 





but the amplification was then too large for comfortable 
listening, so that there is ample margin. The radio set is 
very selective, and under normal conditions there should be no 
difficulty in receiving a number of alternative broadcasts, apart 
from the local transmissions. 

The equipment is housed in a nicely finished walnut 
pedestal type cabinet of not too large dimensions. 


The Ediswan All-Electric Three Receiver. 
Model. Price 20 guineas. 


It would seem paradoxical that A.C. valves should be used 
in a D.C. instrument, yet such is the case with this Ediswan 
receiver. It is well known that A.C. valves are more efficient 
than battery operated valves by virtue of their better char- 
acteristics. It is probably only this fact that warrants their 
inclusion in a D.C. receiver, for it must not be forgotten that 
in a set of this type the current consumption will be abnor- 
mally large. 

In the H.F. and Detector stages, Mazda AC/SG and Mazda 
AC/HL valves are used. The power stage employs a Mazda 425 
Pentode, this being an ordinary four pin valve with directly 
heated filament. The eliminator is made up in a metal case 
which automatically makes the necessary connections when 
placed in position. Thus in the event of any trouble arising in 
the eliminator itself it is but a moment’s work to withdraw it 
and return it to the makers for repairs. The mains resistance 
elements are mounted inside a ventilated case fitted to the 
back of the receiver. It is perhaps well to draw special 


D.C. 
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attention to the fact that owing to the abnormal heat gener. 
ated in these resistances the receiver should be placed abou 
12 inches from the wall or surrounding furniture. Th. 
protecting cage gets much too hot to touch. Fuses are ip. 
serted in each of the mains leads and the interlocking mains 
plug makes it impossible to remove the back of the receiver 
without first disconnecting the mains supply. 

All the controls are conveniently placed and include tuning, 
reaction and volume controls, a wave change switch, a switch 
that automatically connects a small condenser in series with 
the aerial, and a separate volume control for pick-up work, 
The mains switch is connected in the flex leads, 20 feet of 
which are supplied with each receiver. The volume control 
on the radio side is a variable aerial coupling the setting of 
which to a certain extent varies the degree of selectivity ob. 
tainable. 2 

The performance of the receiver is distinctly good. In the test 
a Bakers Selhurst moving-coil speaker was used. The Nationa} 
and London Regional programmes came in at considerable 
volume and by the ap 
plication of a little re. 
action and judicious 
operation of the aerial 


coupler a number of 
other stations includ. 
ing Rome, Budapest, 
Langenberg and _ the 
Midland Regional! were 
received on the medium 
waveband. A _ short 
search on the long 





waveband brouglit in 
5XX, Radio Paris, Hil. 
versum, Eiffel Tower, and one or two lower down, which were 
not identified at the time. 

Reproduction of both radio programmes and records was 
commendably good though when using the pick-up the volume 
control had to be brought into operation to prevent overload. 
ing of the Pentode. This short test was made at the hom 
of a friend of the writer’s and on the particular mains the 
ripple was more pronounced than when the receiver was con 
nected to another mains supply. This is only an illustration 
of the fact that no matter how much care a manufacturer may 
take to produce a hum or ripple-free instrument a great ‘deal 
depends on the quality of the mains supply. 


The McMichael “ Mains Three.” Price 20 guineas. 


The latest McMichael product is a marvel of compact 
ness and neatness. It is an A.C job incorporating the 
new Mullard S4Va 
screened-grid valve in 
the H.F. stage, a 
Mazda AC/HL valve 
in the detector stage, 
and the new Mazda 
A.C. Pentode in the 
final stage. The mains 
unit which supplies 
H.T., L.T., and grid- 
bias employs a West- 
inghouse Metal Recti- 
fier, and is capable of 
giving about 100 milli- 
amperes at 250 volts. 
The mains transformer 
is tapped, for voltages 
from 200 up to 250. 

The tuning scale is 
a horizontal opal glass, 
on which the graduations are calibrated in wavelengths. The 
tuning control (top centre) operates the ganged variable com 
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densers associated with the aerial and H.F. coils, and also 
causes a Small pointer, suspended on a string arrangement 
working on grooved drums, to move backwards or forwards 
along the scale. When the set is switched on the tuning scale 
js Illuminated from behind by two small bulbs. 

The control on the left is an ingenious device which serves 
ag a wavechange switch, volume contro] and radio to pick-up 
switch. When the pointer is set to the central position, the 
grid of the detector valve is connected to the pick-up circuit 
and thus the detector and the pentode are converted into an 
amplifier for the electrical reproduction of records. The re- 
action contro] (bottom right) is the only other control on the 
front of the walnut cabinet. The mains on and off switch is 
fitted on the right hand side of the cabinet. Loud-speaker 
and pick-up jacks, aerial and earth terminals are situated on 
the back of the receiver. For the reception of the local 


sation there is an arrangement whereby the mains can be used 
as an aerial; for distant reception, however, it will pro- 
NAD) 


wW 


what a speaker says, but what is in his mind as he says it? 

The reason being that so few people—especially novices— 
can be natural when face to face with such a little tell-tale. 

A sclf-conscious person is either conceited or vulgar, because 
he is thinking more about himself and the impression he is 


[m uncanny, isn’t it, how the microphone picks up not only 





‘Bmaking than of what he is saying, so that he cither insults his 


hearers with facetious condescension or maddens them with a 
veneer of affectation. I have heard some West Regional 


‘Bialkers picking the Zummerzet r’s out of their words like 


currants out of a bun, or so conscientiously sitting on the 
Glamorganese tails of their sentences, except in moments of 
enthusiasm, that I have perspired in sympathy with them and 
missed all the fun of an interesting talk. Like the overheard 
thoughts of the heroine in ‘‘ Carnival ”’ these mental acrobatics 
seem to travel along inside the train of a speaker’s words, and, 
to me at least, are dominant. What do accents matter, any- 
way, if the speaker is his natural self? Even though broad 
vowels may be unpleasant, the studio is not the place to 
practise their elimination. If the speaker ignore his accent 
and lose himself in the thrill of his subject, the listeners soon 
ignore it too; if, as in the case of the series broadcast by 
workmen describing their job, the accent is sheer local colour, 
itactually enhances the interest. The best advice one can give 
0 @ new radio-speaker is that he must forget that the King 
may be listening, that millions from John o’ Groats to Penzance 
may be hanging on his words, and just remember that his wife 
orhis best friend is sitting in a familiar room. If he can talk 
toher in his everyday voice he will ‘“ get across.” 

t mannerisms do not betray only the tyro. Wireless 
Ptsons and politicians can be just as aggravating when they 
wave the red rag of the platform voice before the microphone. 
It never liked showing off, and it caricatures every 
“eutionary trick until the whole speech seems insincere. 

pit whines and carefully rehearsed perorations amuse like 
lyceum melodrama, and only a man who can forget the 
limelight and talk as to a friend in the other armchair can carry 
conviction. Educational talkers are not exempt from the 
same kind of microphonic spying, for it is quite easy to distin- 
tuish between the mere paid exponent of certain subjects and 
ose who are so saturated in their subject that they forget 
tamselves completely. Sincerity is the keynote of such radio 
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bably be advisable to connect an external aerial. The internal 
lay-out is very compact: particular care has been given to the 
metal screening and everywhere one sees signs of the thought 
that has been taken to ensure that there is no interaction 
between the various components of the set itself and between 
the set and the mains unit. The instrument is capable of 
giving good quality reproduction and large volume, though of 
course the quality will be governed by the type of speaker 
used. As an indication of selectivity, it is interesting to note 
that the National transmitter can be tuned out completely 
within ten metres on either side of the optimum setting. It 
should be quite an easy matter, using an external aerial, to 
receive a larger number of stations besides the home trans- 
missions. 

When using the receiver as a gramophone amplifier it will, 
of course, be necessary to use. a separate volume control, the 
ohmic value of which will depend upon the impedance of the 
pick-up used. T. S. 


, o- 


“ITS THE LITTLE THINGS THAT TELL” 
By DOROTHY HOWARD ROWLANDS 


favourites as Sir Walford Davies, Sir Oliver Lodge, and Mr. 
Vernon Bartlett. It is their matter they want to present to 
you, not themselves. 

And lastly, the microphone can be blamed for the self- 
conscious stilts, upon which, according to Mr. Mackenzie, the 
Uncles and Aunts prance at 5-15, for I have personally proved 
that children taken to a studio thoroughly enjoy humour which 
bores them through a loud-speaker. The microphone—that 
little thing that tells—makes it quite obvious sometimes that 
these hard-working men and women are feeling, not without 
justification, that they are making fools of themselves. They 
are not specialists in baby-minding, but dignified members 
of a busy staff, with or without an interest in small children, 
and the B:B.C. have yet to realise that it is far harder to amuse 
children than to entertain grown-ups. At the same time, the 
insincerity of their enjoyment of birthday announcements and 
their effusive thanks for silver paper from Willie would not be 
half so apparent if that liitle brute, the ‘‘ mike,” had not the 
handling of their words. I believe this is the reason why plays 
are more successful than other items in the Children’s Hour, 
for outside talent is often brought in and the players actually 
merge themselves into their parts ; in story-reading,. on the 
other hand, there is often unconscious patronage, and spurious 
enthusiasm about little Tommy and the jam does not come over. 
Is it any wonder that children so often find the Hour dull? 
There is a remedy, but it is probably too expensive to b> 
practical. The Children’s Hour should not be left to the staff, 
however well-meaning they may be. It is a job for specialists, 
for people trained in Kindergarten work, who are in daily 
contact with actual children and understand them, for those 
whose temperament allows them to become themselves as 
little children. That is a rare gift, only sometimes found in 
women and very occasionally in men. It is not fair to expect 
it from a staff who specialise in other talents. 





CORRECTION. It was stated that the new Varley 
Pick-up, advertised in last month’s issue, has an 
impedance of 200 ohms. This was an error; the 


impedance is 2,000 ohms. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 


[AW letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, Tur 
Gramopuone, 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer's 
full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact 
that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents. | 


DESIDERATA. 


(To the Editor of Tat GramorHonp). 

Dear Sir,—For the feast of orchestral music placed at their 
disposal by the gramophone companies, all gramophiles must 
be thankful. But I would like to make a plea for inexpensive 
records of many tuneful and interesting overtures that appear 
to have been overlooked. Almost all of those I have named 
below are well known to wireless ‘‘fans,’’ and also to cinema 
audiences, and should, I think, justify their publication in disc 
form :— 

Balfe: Siege of Rochelle, 

Bantock: Pierrot of the Minute. 

Bazzini: Saul. 

Brahms: Tragic Overture. 

Bizet: Patrie. 

Elgar: Froissart, In the South. 

Erkel: Hunyadi Laszlo. 

Glinka: Life for the Tsar. 

Gounod: Mirella. 

Massenet: Phédre. 

Mendelssohn: Melusine, Athalie, Son and Stranger, 

Calm Sea. 

Reissiger: Yelva, Felsenmuhle. 

Rossini: Tancredi, Siege of Corinth. 

Schumann: Manfred, Julius Caesar, Genoveva 

Sterndale-Bennett: The Naiades. 

Tchaikovsky: Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet. 

Wallace : Durline. 

Weber: Peter Schmoll. 
Also, more of the overtures of Auber (Lac des Fées, for in- 
stance) and Herman (Chevalier Breton, Couronne d’Or) are 
worth doing. And what about some more of Coleridge 
Taylor’s light music? I suggest the Othello, Nero, and 
Hiawatha Ballet Suites, Scenes from an Imaginary Ballet, 
and Scenes from an Every Day Romance. d 
; Yours faithfully, 

Wimbledon. Leonard Ex.iorr. 

[While on the subject, it may be opportune to summarise 
some other recent letters containing suggestions for Recording 
Directors. 

J. Naunton-Rushen (Beckenham) pleads for records by Olive 
Sturgess, Linda Seymour, Frank Phillips, Flora Woodman, 
Arthur Cranmer, Dorothy Silk, and more records by Trefor 
Jones, Louise Trenton, Evelyn Arden and Howard Fry. 

Arthur E. Noxon (Waterville) wants more major organ 

works, Handel Concertos and worthy compositions by Elgar, 
Rheinberger, etc., and suggests, in lighter vein, Bavarian and 
Tyrolean dances and folk songs, zither solos and ensembles 
with the guitar by native artists. 
_ Arnold Lorie (Cape Town), teaching musical appreciation 
in a school, wants vocal excerpts from The Bartered Bride, the 
whole or parts of Hansel and Gretel, choruses from Der Frei- 
schiitz, the opening trio from Rhinegold, and the Ballet Music 
from The Queen of Sheba. 

Alex. F. ®Satterthwaite (Manchester) wishes that Cortot 
would record Liszt’s Benediction of God in Solitude, which is 
at present only available in a Duo Art piano roll played 
by Siloti. ~ 


W. F. H. Waterfield (Bloemfontein) wants Rubinstein vocal 
duets.—Ep. ] 


GREAT MELODIES. 


(To the Editor of Tar GraMopHoNe). 


Dear Sir,—A discussion regarding ‘‘ greatest melodies ” yj 
never lead to any agreement between people, but I canng 
resist the deliberate challenge of Mr. William S. C. Walke 
(in your May issue) to better his list, so here goes: 


Schumann 
Chopin 
Brahms 


Bach 
Beethoven 


Elgar 


Debussy 
Schubert 


Handel 
Haydn 


Mozart 


Calcutta. 


FROM COLLECTORS’ CORNER. 
(To the Editor of Tus GRAMOPHONE), 


Dear Sir,—I read with interest Mr. Meadmore’s article o 
Emmy Destinn about two months ago, and I was rather su 
prised at his remark to the effect that Destinn never made’ 
Let me proceed to disillusion him. 
ever listened (?) to the early German H.M.V. records le 
would not have made such a rash remark, as some of het 
old records blast on high notes very badly indeed, and that 
is the reason some of them were not published 
even in pre-war days. 
the best records and the most natural to her voice were he 
Victor-Camden recordings, the last of which were issued by 
the Victor Talking Machine Co. during the fall of 1921, al 
single sided discs that were coupled on double faced records 


bad record. 


during 1924. 


It is indeed a pleasure to welcome Miss Florrie Forde bac 
to the Gramophone world after so many years of obscurity. 
Florrie began recording for the Gramophone and Typewritet 
Co., and also did good service for the early Zonophone Greet 
Label single sided discs, which many old gramophiles will re 
She was one of the earliest Gramophone soprano 
to record on 12 inch discs, and her first H.M.V. 12 inch re 
cords appeared before Melba’s earliest discs. 
who now makes records for the Imperial Co., had many disc 
to his credit in 1904 for H.M.V., and another artist who has 
appeared on discs again is Ian Colquohoun, who recorded fot 
H.M.V. in 1900, and in 1902 started making Beka Grane 
records, some whick I still have, one of which was a gool 
seller, Sing me to sleep. 
to-day is undoubtedly Charlie Coborn, who made cylinder re 
cords for Edison in 1886, singing The man who broke the bank 
at Monte Carlo, of which a new Columbia record has recently 
been issued and is of great interest. 


member. 


Shanghai. 


. Piano Quintet, second 
. Ballade in F minor, Opus, 52, second (i 
. Double Concerto, Opus. 102, second moy 


. Double Concerto, slow movement. 
. Violin Concerto, slow movement, 


. Violin Concerto, second subject of firs 
.. La Fille aw cheveux de lin. 

... Unfinished, second movement. 
Tchaikovsky ... 


.. I cannot better the Largo. 
. Piano Trio in G major (Rondo all’ ongareug 


. Flute Quartet (K285) slow movement. 


subject of _ firy 


movement. 
twenty others I can think of). ; 
ment. 


especi 
ally the latter half. 


movement or the whole of the second 
movement. 


Pathétique, second subject (andante) firs 
movement. 


slow movement. 


Yours faithfully, 
L. C. Grant, 





If he hay 


in England 
However, I believe very firmly that 


Walter Miller, 


But really the oldest recorder living 


Yours faithfully, 


S. KE. Levy. 





